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MS TOPICS OF THE DAY ™| 





THE MARCH OF ARBITRATION 


AS THE Nobel Prize Committee the power of ‘ re- 
call’?” asks a reader of The Outlook after an 
amazed perusal of Colonel Roosevelt’s latest re- 
garks on the subject of arbitration—remarks which moved ex- 
leeretary of State John W. Foster to 
mind the Lake Mohonk Peace Con- 
ence that while “no man in public 
to-day has shown such an erratic 
und inconsistent attitude in relation to 
me subject of international arbitra- 
” as has Theodore Roosevelt, he has 
p “done more than any other living 
fan to advance the cause.” While 
wich of the sensation caused by the 
x-President’s warning against the 
tfalls of universal arbitration seems 
tue to his fame as a peace advocate, 
lerhaps more can be traced to the fact 
hat it comes at a moment when the 
ause of arbitration seems to be ma- 
ting unprecedented strides. His words, 
ny fear, will make still more diffi- 
tult the path of the pending arbitra- 
tion treaties through the United States 
enate. 
Only a few months ago Great Brit- 
4in’s cordial response to President 
aft’s suggestion of a universal arbi- 
ration treaty between the two nations 
ent a world-wide wave of enthusiasm 
hrough the ranks of the peace advo- 
tates. Now they are still further 
eartened by the announcement that a 
tentative draft of the proposed treaty 
as been submitted not only to Great 
Britain but to France, and that its 
terms “constitute a basis upon which 
this country is prepared to enter into 
Megotiations with any Power desiring to do so.” The German 
Government particularly, a Washington dispatch states, “ has 
been made aware by the United States that the same proposi- 
tion is open to Germany if that country is interested”; and 
from Tokyo comes word that Japan would welcome a similar 
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cause of peace. 


_— 


TO FRAME THE LAWS OF PEACE. 


Prof. James Brown Scott heads the juristic division 
of the work to be carried on under the endowment 
of $10,000,000 given by Mr. Carnegie to advance the 
He went to the last Hague 
Conference as our expert on international law. A 
board of eminent international jurists wil aid him. 


invitation. The most significant difference between the pro- 


posed new treaty and those it would supersede is that, in ac- 
cordance with President Taft’s suggestion, it embraces even 
disputes touching matters “of vital interest and national 
honor.” The weakness of all our present arbitration treaties, 
remarks the Atlanta Georgian, lies in the fact that they make 
exceptions of questions touching the 
national honor or otherwise vital toa 
country’s prestige, altho these are the 
things “ more likely than any others to 
be the cause of war.” The general fea- 
tures of the new treaty, as drafted to 
form a basis for negotiations, are thus 
officially described by Secretary Knox: 


“It expands the scope of our existing 
general arbitration agreements by 
eliminating the exceptions contained in 
existing ones of questions of vital in- 
terest and national honor. 

“It is proposed that all differences 
that are internationally justifiable shall 
be submitted to the Hague tribunal un 
less by special agreement some other 
tribunal is created or selected. 

“It provides that differences that 
either country thinks are,not interna- 
tionally justifiable shall be referred to 
a commission of inquiry, with power 
to make recommendations for their 
settlement. 

“This commission is to be made up 
of nationals of the two Governments 
who are members of the Hague Court. 

“Should the commission decide that 
the differences should be arbitrated, 
this decision is to be binding. 

“ Arbitrations are to be conducted un- 
der terms of submission subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

“Before arbitration is resorted to, 
even in cases where both countries 
agree that the difference is one sus- 
ceptible of arbitrable decision, the Com- 
mission of Inquiry shall investigate the 
necessity of arbitration. The action of 
this commission is not to have the effect of an arbitral award. 

“The commission at the request of either Government shall 
delay its findings one year to give opportunity for diplomatic 
settlement.” 


Peace 


In the opinion of the President, as quoted by a Washington 
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correspondent, the negotiation of such a treaty between this 
country and Great Britain and between this country and France 
“will be a long step toward world-wide peace and will operate 
directly toward the reduction of armaments.” And the New 
York World *agrees that these three countries, “ standing 
together as examples of what can be done in the way of putting 
into opé¥ation a practical plan of peace and progress, will 
furnish’ @Jesson which the rest of the world can not ignore.” 
The inclusion of France, says the New York Tribune, “ ought 
to dispose completely of the last vestiges of the petty and 
altogether unworthy opposition which certain semi-alien and 
anti-English organizations have striven to foment against the 


treaty on the ground that it was intended for the special bene- © 


fit of Great Britain.” A novel feature of the proposed treaty, 
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THE REAL PEACE BIRD. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 





The Tribune adds, is “ the detailed and explicit provision which 
is made for the settlement of disputes by direct diplomacy be- 
tween the contestants, and for the appeal to arbitration only 
as a last resort.” Commenting upon this it goes on to say: 


“We have never been of those who believe in arbitration for 
its own sake and who think that, like ‘ that blest word Meso- 
potamia,’ its very name is a talisman of peace. It is prefer- 
able in every case that differences shall be composed through 
the ordinary methods of established diplomacy. If they fail, 
the next desirable step is special but still direct diplomacy be- 
tween the two. And'it is only when this, too, has proved in- 
effective that arbitration is to be invoked. This is made clear 
in the pending treaty, and we have no doubt that it will strongly 
commend it to favor.” 


Returning to Colonel Roosevelt, we find him declaring em- 
phatically in the New York Outlook that “the United States 
ought never specifically to bind itself to arbitrate questions re- 
specting its honor, independence, and integrity.” To quote him 
more fully: 


“ Between Great Britain and the United States it is now safe 
to have a universal arbitration treaty, because the experience 
of ninety-six years has shown that the two nations have achieved 
that point of civilization where each can be trusted not to do 
the other any one of the offenses which ought to preclude any 
self-respecting nation from appealing to arbitration. But no 
language should be used in the treaty which would tend to ob- 
scure this cardinal fact, this cardinal reason why the treaty is 
possible and desirable. 

“ Among private individuals the man who, if his wife is as- 
saulted and has her face slapped, will go to law about it, in- 
stead of forthwith punishing the offender, would be regarded 
with derision. In just the same way, the United States ought 
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never specifically to bind itself to arbitrate questions respecting 
its honor, independence, and integrity. 

“ Either it should be tacitly understood that the contracting 
Powers no more agree to surrender their rights on such Vital 
matters than a man in civil life agrees to surrender the right 
of self-defense ; or else it should be explicitly stated that, be. 
cause of the fact that it is now impossible for either party to 
take any action infringing the honor, independence, and integ. 
rity of the other, we are willing to arbitrate all questions. . , , 

“But the treaty should make no explicit declaration of g 
kind which would brand us with cowardice if we did live up to 
it, and with hypocrisy and bad faith if we did not live up to it, 
Also, it is well to remember that as there is not the slightest 
conceivable danger of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the arbitration treaty would have no effect whatever 
upon the armaments in either country.” 


The Chicago Inter Ocean also echoes Mr. Roosevelt’s mis- 
givings, but on the whole so few papers seem to share his point 
of view in this matter that the New York Evening Post finds 
it acase of “ Roosevelt contra mundum.” Of the ex-President’s 
record on the subject of arbitration Mr. Foster says: 


“ His early public career was marked by a strong hostility to 
arbitration in general. In a magazine article as late as 189, 
he attacked President Harrison for submitting the Bering Seg 
question to arbitration. But when he assumed the responsibility 
of the Presidency, it was he who sent the first case to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, and invited the nations in hostile 
array against Venezuela to resort to the same court. In the 
first instance, he proposed to settle the Alaskan boundary dis. 
pute by sending the American Army to occupy and hold the 
territory by force, but finally yielded to the pacific advice of 
Secretary Hay, and, in 1908, submitted the question to the 
London Commission. 

“In 1904 he sent a number of arbitration treaties to the 
Senate, and yet, because the body saw fit to insist upon the ex- 
ercise of its Constitutional duty, he denounced this action as 
‘a sham’ and a subterfuge, and, in a petulant manner refused 
to put the treaties into force. But four years later, following 
the advice of Secretary Root, he sent the same treaties with 
the Senate’s amendment to that body, and, upon its approval, 
put them into operation. 

“ Notwithstanding his early declaration in opposition to arbi- 
tration in general, he has done more than any other living man 
to advance this cause, and has well earned the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Judging the future by the past, in the course of time, 
after he has played to his heart’s content with his favorite 
terms, ‘ hypocrisy,’ ‘ cowardice,’ ‘ bad faith,’ etc., we may ex- 
pect this erratic but patriotic citizen to fall in line with the 
onward march toward international peace, and give his support 
to the great measure which most ennobles the Administration 
of his successor.” 


While the press were discussing the arbitration treaties, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler was telling the Lake Mohonk 
peace conference that he could predict “ with authority ” the 
establishment of the International Court of Arbitral Justice 
before the convening ‘of the third Hague Peace Conference. 
At the same time he made public the first authoritative state- 
ment of the plan of work adopted by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. It has been determined by the trus- 
tees of the Endowment, he says, to organize the undertaking 
as “a great institution for research and public education and 
to carry on its work in three parts or divisions—a division of 
international law, a division of economics and history, anda 
division of intercourse and education.” Its aim, we are told, 
is “ to hasten the abolition of international war by the erection 
of an international judicial system competent to hear and to 
determine all questions of difference arising between nations.” 
To quote further: 


“ The Division of International Law will be under the direction 
of Prof. James Brown Scott, whose services at the Department 
of State, at the second Hague Conference, and in connection 
with the American Society and Journal of International Law, 
are too well known to need specific enumeration. This division 
will promote the development of international law, and by study, 
by conferences, by aiding negotiations, and by publication, 
will assist in bringing about such a progressive development of 
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THE PROW. 


The Wyoming, launched at Cramps’ shipyards, Philadelphia, on May 25, is a sister ship of the Arkansas. 
weighs 12,000 tons, which makes her, according to the Philadelphia Ledger, the heaviest warship ever launched. 
an hour, and her main battery, like that of the Arkansas, will consist of twelve 12-inch guns. 
placement will be 26,000 tons, her length over all 562 feet, and her breadth at the water-line 93 feet. 
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LEAVING THE WAYS. 


As she now rides in the Delaware she 

She will have a speed of 20} knots 
When equipped with her armor and armament her dis- 
In connection with the question of size it is 


interesting to note the statement in a London dispatch that the United States battleship Delaware will be the largest ship at the Coronation naval 


review, surpassing Great Britain's show ship, the Neptune. 


OUR YOUNGEST 


the rules of international law as will enable them to meet with 
constantly growing adequacy the needs of the nations of the 
world in their juristic relations toward each other. . . . The en- 
dowment will associate with Dr. Scott a consultative board com- 
posed of some of the most distinguished international lawyers in 
the world. 

“The point of view of each great nation will be repre- 
sented in their councils. and the results to be arrived at will 
be the joint work of jurists of every school and of every lan- 
guage. It is not too much to hope that by the influence of 
these scholars the international law of the future will prove 
to be without the division between the law of peace and the law 
of war which is now characteristic of it. .... aie 

“The Division of Economics and History will be under the 
direction of Prof. John Bates Clark, of Columbia University, 
whose foremost place among English-speaking economists is 
gladly recognized everywhere. The Division of Economics and 
History will aim at the education of public opinion and at the 
formulation of conclusions that may serve for the guidance of 
governmental policy. With Professor Clark will be associated 
ascore of the world’s leading economists. England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Japan, the Argentine Republic, and other nations will 
have a voice and a part in formulating the problems to whose 
solution this division will address itself, and in working out 
the solutions of those problems. 

“It will be the business of this division to study the economic 
causes and effects of war; the effect upon the public opinion 
of nations and upon international good will of retaliatory, dis- 
criminatory, and preferential tariffs; the economic aspects of 
the present huge expenditures for military purposes; and the 
relation between military expenditures and international well- 
being and the world-wide program for social improvement and 
teform which is held in waiting through lack of means for its 
execution.” 


The function of the third division—for which the director has 
not yet been named—will be 


“to supplement the work of the two divisions, which may be 
called, perhaps, the scientific ones, by carrying forward vigor- 


This fact, we read, is ‘‘ sorrowfully admitted ”’ by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


DREADNOUGHT. 


ously, and in cooperation with existing agencies, the educational 
work of propaganda, of international hospitality, and of 
promoting international friendship.” 





SENATE SNAGS FOR RECIPROCITY 


ECAUSE the majority of the Senators are hostile to 
B Canadian reciprocity but are unwilling to so record 

themselves by an open vote, say the alert political ob- 
servers at Washington, they are straining every nerve to wreck 
the agreement by indirection and subterfuge. First came 
rumors of a program of obstruction and inaction which would 
tire out the advocates of the measure and end as in the last 
session in adjournment without a vote. But now the conspira- 
tors, we are told, have decided on the more subtle method of 
assassination by amendment. By this means, says the corre- 
spondent of the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), certain Senators 
who have reluctantly promised President Taft to support the 
unamended measure, or who are otherwise committed to the 
agreement, will be given a chance to escape from their pledge. 
Those at present so committed, it seems, constitute a working 
majority. It will be remembered that the bill has passed the 
House by a vote of 265 to 89, and that many observers estimate 
its popularity with the voters of the country at an even higher 
ratio. While “this overwhelming preponderance of sentiment 
does not obligate the Senate to do as the House has done,”+ 
remarks the New York Evening Mail (Ind. Rep.), it does re- 
quire of it “a definite expression, one way or another,” on the 
agreement. 

But it is just this “ definite expression,” we are assured, that 
certain elements in the Senate are scheming to avoid, and Presi- 
dent Taft is reported greatly worried by their tactics. Thus 
even before it emerges from the Finance Committee the bill is 
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threatened with an amendment fathered by Senator Root, an 
avowed friend of reciprocity, and other Senators are hastening 
to follow his example. Mr. Root’s proposed amendment pro- 
vides that there shall be no free exchange of wood pulp and 
paper products under the agreement until the export tax im- 
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HIS QUIET WAY. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


posed by certain Canadian provinces on wood pulp from their 
crown lands is removed. “ After most patient and careful con- 
sideration,” says the New York Tribune’s (Rep.) Washington 
correspondent, “ the President has determined that this amend- 
ment is inimical to the agreement, and he is using every effort 
to prevent its adoption.” As to his chances of success— 


“A poll of the Finance Committee shows that as the commit- 
tee now stands, if Senator La Follette absents himself and thus 
refrains from voting, the amendment will lack two votes of 
adoption, and if he votes for the amendment it will still lack 
one vote. This situation is likely to change at any moment, 
however, and for that reason the President is bending every 
energy to hold in line those who have promised to oppose all 
*“ amendments. There is no disguising the fact that the fate of 
the reciprocity agreement is exceedingly precarious. 

“Many ‘ Old Guard’ Senators, skilled in every resource of 
parliamentary procedure, are determined to destroy it, and 
many of the insurgents will gladly help them, while certain of 
the Democrats: are far from favorable to a proposition which 
they believe will to some extent help the President, and toa 
far greater extent will injure him if it is not approved.” 


Mr. Root, however, maintains that his amendment would not 
prevent the agreement as a whole from becoming effective, 
since it does not seek to subtract from the concessions made to 
Canada. He points out, according to another Washington cor- 
respondent, that his amendment merely suspends paper and 
pulp from the operation of the agreement until all Canada is 
willing to act uniformly in regard to them. According to a 
correspondent of the New York Times, “Mr. Root is frankly 
actuated by adesire to protect the paper manufacturers of New 
York State.” Anda dispatch to the New York American (Ind.) 
offers the following explanation of his attitude: 

“Root knows that his amendment is impossible, as it can 
never achieve the purpose for which it is allegedly intended— 
that of forcing certain provinces of Canada to permit the free 
export of wood pulp. 

“Only in two or three provinces of Canada—New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and one other—are these import restrictions imposed. 
In these the import duty is imposed only on what are known as 
Crown lands, viz. : lands that reverted to the public from the 
Crown. All other land, even in these provinces named, which 
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are not embraced in the Crown lands, is free from the export 
tax, and its owners are permitted to cut and ship to whom they 
please. 

“ Root in effect is seeking to prevent independent paper manv- 
facturers in the United States from securing the pulp wood 
with which they can make paper in competition with the trust, 

“ Behind him he has a solid phalanx of reactionary Senators 
of both political parties, who oppose reciprocity for one inter. 
ested motive or another. These gentry are loaded with amend- 
ments to be introduced at the proper time, if the Root amend- 
ment carries, and be log-rolled through the Senate in the usual 
way.” 


Whether or not this one amendment would wreck the agree. 
ment, remarks the New York World (Dem.), its adoption would 
“open the gates to other amendments until the bill is strangled,” 
An equal danger to the agreement, says the same paper’s cor- 
respondent at the capital, lurks in the Farmers’ Free List Bill: 


“The danger lies in that bill being attached to the Canadian 
bill. Old-line Democrats in the Senate, such as- Martin and 
Swanson, of Virginia, and Bacon, of Georgia, favor reciprocity. 
They would vote for it under most circumstances, but, accord- 
ing to the President, their activity now in attempting to tie the 
Farmers’ Free List Bill to the Canadian bill threatens to spell 
defeat for both measures. 

“Information was brought to the President that Democrats 
numbering about fifteen were taking this stand in order to 
force the Farmers’ Free List Bill out of the Finance Commit- 
tee. They contend that that is the only way in which it can 
be got before the Senate, as they have been as good as told 
that it would not be reported out as a separate measure. If 
the free list is tacked onto the Canadian bill, President Taft 
has been informed, twenty Republicans will vote against it, 
thus defeating the Canadian bill.” 


“There is unquestionably an organized movement in the 
United States Senate—fathered alike by stand-pat and insurg- 
ent Republicans and by tariff-for-revenue Democrats—to amend 
the Canadian Reciprocity Bill to death,” declares the New 
York Commercial (Com.), which adds “ that unamended it could 
no doubt be passed by a majority of at least a dozen votes.’ 
“Amended,” says the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), 

















OUTING DRAWBACKS—THE BOAT-ROCKER. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


“it would no longer be the compact agreed upon and Canada 
would probably not accept it.” And the Atlanta Georgian 
(Dem.) remarks: 

“The further uselessness of amendments is seen when it is 
recalled that two Houses of Representatives, one Republican 


and one Democratic, passed the bill without amendment. 
“Is it reasonable now to suppose that only the genius of the 
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CAN HE SQUEEZE INTO THE NEW SPRING STYLE? 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


A STERN DECREE. 
—Hofacker in the Philadelphia North American. 


MAKING THE TRUSTS BE “REASONABLE.” 


Senate will be able to discover a reason for achange—the Sen- 
ate which has so far shown a genius only for delay ? 

“The Senate is entirely too leisurely, lordly, and obstructive 
to suit the present temper and needs of the American people.” 


Whatever the traps and ambuscades that the Senate may pre- 
pare for the reciprocity agreement, they will prove futile, 
thinks the New York Evening Mail. But that such tactics are 
being employed, it adds, “ sets a new standard for political cyni- 
cism, a new measure of contempt for public opinion.” They 
are “so many devices to frustrate the country’s will,” and “ the 
country will take notice.” 





SPLITTING ON SCHEDULE K 


EFORE the Democrats are through with their “ tariff 
B tinkering,” gleefully predicts one Republican editor, 
they will come to the opinion “ that the gods, in im- 
posing a punishment upon Sisyphus, instead of ordaining that 
he should forever roll a rock up the mountain side, should have 
set him to revising the tariff.” And in spite of the harmonious 
and united effort by which the House Democrats sent the reci- 
procity agreement and the farmers’ free list up to the Senate, 
dissension seems to have rent their camp the moment they laid 
hands upon the wool schedule. The difference arises between 
those Democrats—with whom Mr. Bryan alines himself—who 
demand free wool and a reduction of the woolens schedule, and 
those who advocate merely reducing both the wool and woolen 
duties to a “ tariff-for-revenue ” basis. Among the latter are 
Speaker Clark and Chairman Underwood, of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The matter will be faced in caucus on June 5, and the chances 
of victory, according to the Washington correspondents, are 
against the champions of free raw wool. The indications, say 
these prophets, are for a duty of five cents a pound on raw wool 
—a reduction of about 50 per cent.—with a corresponding cut 
in the tariff on its manufactured products. “The Democrats of 
the House would merely run against a stone wall if they tried 
to put wool on the free list,” thinks the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), because they could look to not more than eight Demo- 
cratic Senators for aid and comfort. But the victory of the 
compromise element “ is yet to be clinched in caucus, where the 
Bryan free-wool faction will make a last stand,” says the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.). And the Dayton Journal (Rep.) remarks 
crisply that “ the Democratic party has been committed to free 


wool for a generation, and can not escape the issue by shaving 
the present duty down one-half.” In a spirit equally averse to 
compromise Mr. Bryan’s Commoner exclaims: 


“If the Democratic party can be scared by a few sheep- 
growers it might as well renounce its advocacy of tariff reduc- 
tion and make an alliance with the Republican party... . 
Without free wool tariff reform will not amount to much, for 
the spirit that would lead Congress to tax all the farmers (and 
all other citizens) who wear woolen goods in order to give a 
tariff tribute to the few farmers who raise sheep will consent 
to other tariff exactions until tariff reform will be little more 
than a farce.” 


When Congress began this special session, says the Salt Lake 
Herald-Republican (Rep.), “ there undoubtedly was a clear ma- 
jority of the House in favor of free wool.” But protests have 
been coming in thick and fast from the wool-growing States, 
and Congress has also been reminded that the $20,000,000 or so 

















GETTING DOWN TO REAL WORK. , 
—Berryman in the Washington Star. 


which free wool would cut from Uncle Sam’s revenue would 
have somehow to be made up. The Eastern Democrats, how- 
ever, seem to remain unshaken. Says the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Commercial (Com.) : 
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“New York,~New Jersey, and Massachusetts will lead the 
fray in behalf of free wool. 
Western Democrats, backed by the great Texas delegation and 
scattering other Southern delegations will urge a revenue duty 
on raw wool, and around this the battle will rage.” 


And meanwhile, another Washington correspondent tells us, 
“the wool market is paralyzed.” In a dispatch to the New 
York Tribune (Rep.) he cites Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
“the greatest shepherd of modern times,” as authority for the 
following statements: 


“Not only have the sheep-raisers suffered, but the woolen 
mills have reduced their output to a minimum. Many of them 
in the New England States, not affiliated with the American 
Woolen Company, are running only three days in the week, and 
the entire market is in a state of partial paralysis as a result 
of the uncertainty of the tariff tinkering of the Democratic 
House. 

“The election in November of so large a majority of Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Representatives, and the 
threats emanating from that party of an immediate attack 
upon the wool schedule as soon as Congress assembled, affected 
the market and reduced the price, and now, while shearing is 
in progress—just being finished in some districts and just about 
to commence in others—there is demoralization. Buyers from 
the commission houses and manufactories are not in the field as 
usual. The few who have made offers are bidding only little 
more than half of what the 1909 clip brought; and the few 
among the commission men who are soliciting consignments are 
not ready to advance more than perhaps eight or nine cents a 
pound on the same clips on which they made advancements of 
18 to 20 cents a pound in 1909, and of 10 to 14 cents in 1910.” 


“The wool schedule is an exceedingly complex affair, and it 
was not made complex by the Democrats,” the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.) reminds its readers, and “ those responsible for it 
intended to make it as difficult of amendment as possible.” 





RECALLING -THE RECALL 
ser who see in the threatened application of the re- 


call to the judiciary a movement to turn the judge’s 

gown into a hobble skirt, find some satisfaction in last 
week’s action of the House of Representatives. In adopting 
the joint resolution granting statehood to Arizona and New 
Mexico, the House is thought to have put itself on record as at 
least doubtful of the expediency of the.new device as embodied 
in the proposed constitution of Arizona. Under the terms of 
the resolution, adopted by a vote of 214 to 57, the people of 
New Mexico are to vote upon an amendment which, if adopted, 
will make their proposed rigid constitution more readily sus- 
ceptible to amendment; while the people of Arizona are to have 
the opportunity of excepting judges from the operation of the 
recall, should they see fit so todo. The admission of the two 
Territories as States is, however, in no wise conditioned upon 
the results of these referendum elections. So the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun thinks the action of the 
House can be taken as approving judiciary recall if the voters 
favor it. As he puts it: 


“The Democratic House thus indirectly accepted the recall 
proposition. The only advantage gained by the opponents of 
the recall of the judiciary is the fact that the people of Arizona 
will now have an opportunity to vote upon this important ques- 
tion as a single proposition. The Arizona electors when they 
voted uvon it the first time were obliged to accept it or reject 
the entire Constitution. President Taft and many other Fed- 
eral officials are hopeful that the result will be different when 
the proposition is submitted alone on its merits, or rather 
demerits. 

“The resolution passed to-day now goes to the Senate, and 
the President also will have to approve it before Arizona is 
admitted to the Union.” 


But those who regret that the House did not explicitly con- 
demn “this new nostrum,” unqualifiedly approve President 
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Taft’s strong appeal for a stronger, freer judiciary. In the 
course of his much quoted New York speech the President said: 


“ Not content with reducing the position of the judge to one 
something like that of the moderator in a religious assembly 
or the preSiding officer of a political convention, the judge js 
to be made still less important, and to be put still more op 
trial, and to assume still more the character of a defendant by 
a provision of law, under which, if his rulings and conduct ip 
court do not suit a small percentage of the electors of his dis. 
trict, he may be compelled to submit the question of his con. 
tinuance on the bench during the term for which he was elected 
to an election for recall. The reason for his recall is to be ip- 
cluded in 200 words, and his defense thereto is to be equally 
brief. 

“It can hardly be said that this proposed change, if adopted, 
will give him greater authority or power for usefulness or con- 
stitute a reform in the enforcement of criminal law of this 
country. It will certainly not diminish the power or irrespon- 
sibility of counsel for the defendant.” 


Paying tribute to the President’s fearless independence of 


“the momentary moods of popular opinion,” the San Francisco 
Call comments: 


“The proposition as Mr. Taft sees it appears to partake of 
humor. It is assuredly a humorous conception of the functions 
of a court that a miscellaneous body of laymen, who have not 
heard the evidence in a lawsuit, should be constituted as an 
appellate tribunal to decide whether the judge has done his 
duty. 

“Tt would seem that under the operation of the recall applied 
to the judiciary, a careful reading of the headlines in the news- 
papers might constitute an important part of the duty of judges 
and a great help to them in making safe decisions. It might 
be simpler in the first instance to submit all litigation to the 
decision of a moot court comprizing the whole electoral body,” 


Why our judges should be exempt from a retiring vote that 
may properly be invoked against other elected officials is ably 
argued by The Daily Telegram, of Adrian, Mich., in an editorial 
which is in part a review of an article by Albert Fink in The 
North American Review. While our legislators, this paper 
repeats, are elected by a majority of the people to carry out 
the will of that majority, in many cases as actually exprest in 
a party platform, a judge is chosen or appointed to serve the 
whole people by deciding cases purely according to the enacted 
laws, “without caring a rap whether his decision suits the 
Republican majority, the Democratic minority, or suits nobody 
at all outside the courtroom.” In fact, he is often on the bench 
“for the express purpose of defending the minority against the 
majority.” Further, says The Telegram : 

“If judges could be recalled by a party vote, what kind of 
justice could the Democratic party expect in Michigan in a law- 
suit involving a party question—with 125,000 Republican ma- 
jority? What kind of justice could a Republican candidate get 
in Texas with 150,000 Democratic majority ? What kind of jus- 
tice would the farmers get when they are outnumbered two-to- 
one by the industrial classes, with judges elected by the 
majority and under threat of recall? What justice would one 
man get who had offended a powerful political machine, with 
the machine bent on crushing him, controlling the votes, and 
threatening the judge with a recall? . A right is not a right 
unless it can be defended and enforced by the few against the 
many.” 

On the other hand, the San Francisco Star demands, * has not 
an employer the right to discharge a faithless employee?” The 
Nashville Tennessean, referring to recent criticisms of the 
United States Supreme Court, not only by newspapers but by 
one of its own members, asks, “ When such criticisms of the 
higher court are admissible, why should people get excited over 
criticism of jackleg lawyers who are promoted beyond their 
merit to positions on the bench ?” 

The Los Angeles Herald, in an article rendered the more sig- 
nificant by its reproduction in Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, reports 
a speech in which California State Senator Lee C. Gates said: 


“If it be claimed that the recall will terrorize the judges. ! 
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CAUGHT THE GREASED PIG AT LAST. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


AND HE’S SO HEALTHY. 


—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal, 


THE FINISH. 


answer that no judge worthy the name will be swerved one jot 
or tittle from his true opinion, and as proof I cite the fact that 
no difference can be observed in the decisions of a manly judge 
at or near the close of his term from those at or near the begin- 
ning of his term. Besides, by section 10 of article 6 of the 
Constitution, any judge of the State since the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1879, can be removed by a concurrent two-thirds 
resolution of both Houses of the legislature. It will thus be 
seen that the recall is now in the Constitution and has been 
since it was adopted, affecting the judges alone. Has this 
summary power terrorized your courts or intimidated them % 
Has it taken away their independence? This summary re- 
call which has existed for thirty-two years? And yet men 
apparently sensible see or pretend to see in this self- 
defensive power of the people a menace and threat to our 
institutions.” 


Governor Woodrow Wilson is diversely applauded and repri- 
manded for his opposition to the recall of judges, while Colonel 
Roosevelt’s enemies jeer at him as a “ wobbler ” on the question. 
For the Colonel, while objecting to the recall of judges both 
generally and as exprest in the Arizona Constitution, as extreme, 
dangerous, and usually unnecessary, later declared that in some 
instances, specifically in that of California, it might be the 
only resource left to the people. Strangely enough the New 
York World, which has not recently been suspected of sympathy 
with the Colonel, offers some justification for his views in its 
strictures upon Governor Dix for his action last week in ap- 
pointing Daniel F. Cohalan to succeed Senator O’Gorman as 
Justice of the New York Supreme Court. Finding no fault 
with Mr. Cohalan personally or with his abilities as a lawyer, 
The World declared while the appointment was under consider- 
ation that it was— 


“concerned only with the motives that make for his appoint- 
ment, and these are politically scandalous. Mr. Cohalan is 
Charles F. Murphy’s counsel and adviser; he is practically the 
associate boss of Tammany Hall; otherwise Governor Dix would 
never dream of making him a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Indeed, it is a matter of common report that his appointment 
is demanded by Murphy as the price of Tammany’s support of 
the Governor’s legislative program.” 


As for invoking the popular vote as a means of disciplining 
the judiciary, 


x The World is in the fullest sympathy with all that Mr. Taft 
Said against the recall of judges. No surer method could be 


adopted to degrade the bench and leave the administration of 
justice at the mercy of demagogy. But to thousands of persons 
such an appointment as Governor Dix purposes to make will be 
accepted as an unanswerable argument in favor of the recall of 
judges. These persons naturally reason that if judges are to 
be appointed solely to placate a political boss, the people should 
have the power to remove them from the bench.” 





THE FRENCH AEROPLANE TRAGEDY 


T SEEMS a strange irony of fate, to editorial observers, 
I that the Minister of War who has done much to give the 

French Army its preeminence in aviation should himself 
meet death at an aviation meet, lured into danger by his very 
enthusiasm for the machine that crusht him. Berteaux was an 
ardent aviator and aeronaut, we are told, as is shown by the 
fact that he and Premier Monis were out at 6 A.M. to see the 
start of the Paris-Madrid race. Privileged beyond other spec- 
tators, the Premier and his Minister of War rushed upon the 
aviation field, rashly followed by the crowd, just as aviator 
Train was descending from a practise flight. Cavalry tried to 
push the spectators back, Train tried to check his descent, but 
it was too late, and the two Government leaders were crusht 
to the ground, the War Minister killed almost instantly and the 
Premier badly injured. Premier Monis, thinking himself the 
only one hurt, exclaimed feebly: “It is nothing, let the meet 
go on.” 

No one is blamed by our press for this tragedy; it is set 
down rather as part of the inevitable toll paid by humanity 
during the development of every new means of locomotion. 
The War Minister’s enthusiasm “ seems to have met with a poor 
reward,” remarks the Harrisburg Telegraph, “ but ascience de- 
veloped is always of more consequence than the life of the man 
who develops it.” The aviator is not held at all responsible. 
He is known as a careful and experienced operator, says the 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, and “considering that 200,000 
persons had gathered to witness the start of the aeroplane 
race from Paris to Madrid the wonder is that more were not 
injured.” 

But the practise of encircling the heads of spectators is uni- 
versally decried. And altho Claude Grahame-White, the Eng- 
lish aviator, could not be induced to stop flying directly over 
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thousands at the Boston meet last summer, for their part, says 
the New York Tribune, 

“Wright aviators are not permitted to fly over spectators at 
any exhibition nor to make cross-country trips when flying 
over cities or towns is necessary.” 

While admitting that this latest catastrophe brings the num- 
ber of deaths from flying up to a sad total of 48, the Springfield 
Republican reminds us that “in the year 1910, 90 people were 
killed and 80 injured while mountaineering, and tne number of 
real climbers is not greater than the number of aviators.” 
Similar mishaps have occurred before. On September 15, 1830, 
at the ceremonial opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, Mr. Huskisson, one of England’s most eminent states- 
men, left his carriage and while standing on the track was run 
down by the “big, puffing” engine. This country, too, adds 
The Republican, has learned its lessons. Once “an American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, was blown to pieces by the 
bursting of a cannon on board the war-ship Princeton, in 
1844; since then, we have lost no Cabinet Ministers in that 
fashion.” 

The very day following the accident, Pierre Vedrine, one of 
the most famous of French fliers, who won the race to Madrid, 
traveled 279 miles across country, from one of the suburbs of 
Paris to Angouléme, in three hours and thirty-nine minutes. 
That, notes the Cleveland Leader, is at the rate of over seventy- 
five miles an hour: 


“Vedrine beat the time of the fastest express train between 
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the two cities_by an hour and thirty-nine minutes, and French 
express trains are as fast as any in the world.” 


The Indianapolis Star maintains, however, that this great 
feat should not make us forgetful of its immediate forerunner 
—a misfortune which came nigh to disrupting the French Min. 
istry in quicker time than ever before. A new peril has come 
over the earth, this paper fears, and is in vast need of regula. 
tion. The aviators themselves can not be trusted, it thinks, 
to do this single-handed: 


“Of course, the air-ships themselves will be improved and 
will be less of a scientific experiment as time goes on, but there 
will always be reckless aviators, as there are reckless chauf. 
feurs, and accidents will continue to happen.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle also persists in this 
pessimistic view, and seems to hold out little hope to those of 
us who rashly remain on terra firma, where an aeroplane may 
strike us any moment: 


“No risks of a railroad accident are incurred by persons who 
do not go near the tracks or ride on the trains. Even automo- 
biles will not kill or maim people who keep off the highways, 
But an aeroplane may come tumbling down anywhere, in the 
fields, in a picnic grove, on the roof of one’s home, or in a city 
square. 

“The danger of it in this country at present is not imminent, 
Rochester, for example, seems entirely immune, since, up to 
date, nobody has succeeded in piloting an aeroplane over this 
city; but ambitious aviators are continually promising or 
threatening to do it, and the charm of security may be broken 
any day.” 





= STANDARD 


AT any rate, Standard Oil is not making light of the decision.—St. Joseph 
News. 

AccorDING to Justice Harlan the Sherman Law has been to the dentist's. 
—Chicago News. 

Ipa TARBELL is not a real woman if she refrains from saying, ‘‘I told you 
so.""—Pittsburg Gazette Times. , 

How to do the same things in a legal way is the problem before the Stand- 
ard Oil lawyers. —Chicago News. 

Tue dissolution of Standard Oil will necessitate the finding of a new 
punching-bag for the politicians.—Houston Post. 

JusTicE HarRian doesn’t think the Supreme Court thinks much of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions.—Florida Times-Union. 

JupGE KeNESAW MounTAIN Lanpis has nobly refrained from saying a 
word about the Standard Oil decision.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

AT any rate the Standard Oil does not agree with Colonel Roosevelt that 
the Supreme Court Justices are fossilized of mind.—New York World. 

Forecasts of 1912 are premature, but it is safe to predict that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will vote the Democratic ticket.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

NEVERTHELESS; we are haunted by the apprehension that old John D. 
will continue to work his coin-separ- 
ators on the public some way or an- 


OIL “ BRIEFS” 


Justice HARLAN did not concur nor conquer.—Deseret News. 


APPARENTLY there is no way of making the oil trust give back any of the 
money.—Chicago News. 


BROTHER ROCKEFELLER knows that in this world we must expect tribu- 
lations.— Minneapolis Journal. 


Wuat is the difference between a trust before a decision and afterward? 
Goodness only knows.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tuus far, there has been no move to give John D. Rockefeller a benefit 
or take up a collection for him.—Chattanooga Times. 


‘*Wui te the oil lamp still doth burn, 
The vilest trust may yet return.” 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


DEPEND upon it, the Standard Oil company has plenty of smaller tanks to 
catch the contents of the big tank tapped by the Supreme Court.—Chicago 
News. 

At last the Supreme Court has done something that makes its group 
photograph of some interest to the general public.—Des Moines Register 
and Leader. 

TurEE Toledo husbands, all neighbors, went insane on the same day. 
They probably tried to explain the Stan- 
dard Oil decision to their wives.—Pills 





other.—Houston Post. 


CureF JUsTICE WHITE is said to have 
given most of the decision extempora- 
neously, and it must have cost some- 
body considerably more than a dollar a 
word.—Charleston News and Courier. 


Even Chancellor Day doesn’t seem to 
be able to get very mad over the stern 
judicial order that the Standard Oil 
Company must issue some new stock 
certificates.—Ohio State Journal. 

THE consensus of opinion of editorial 
scribes seems to be that the Supreme 
Court’s Standard Oil decision is the 
longest home-run hit ever made on the 
corporation grounds.—Denver Republi- 
can, 

Except for the fact that-it is declared 
an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade, that it has no status in law and 
must dissolve within six months, the 








burg Gazette Times. 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER can live in fait 
comfort if he never sells another gallond 
oil. While the sun was shining Unek 
John was the busy little haymaker. 
—Chicago News. 

Mr. ARCHBOLD says the Standard Oil 
officials may later have something inter 
esting to say tothe public. We are busy 
hoping it will be fit to print.—Chicag 
Record- Herald. 


Reports from Pocantico Hills sa 
John D. Rockefeller is deeply engaged ia 
some mysterious literary work. Wol 
der if it’s a life of Ida Tarbell?—Pilts 
burg Gazette Times. 


Tue price of Standard Oil stock cor 
tinues to advance. It must be becau® 
people are afraid there isn’t going tobe 
any such thing as Standard Oil stock si 
months from now, thus making it net 








Standard Oil Company seems to have 
won a notable victory over the Gov- 
ernment.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“NOW, BY GINGER, I KNOW JUST WHERE I'M AT!” 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


essary to immediately secure such ce 
tificates as may be wanted for souve 
nirs.—Chicago Record- Herald. 
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THE CAMORRA INTELLIGENCE CODE 


RIGINALLY there was some justification for the 
() Camorra’s existence and activity, as its secret machina- 

tions were so many protests against the oppression of 
the Spanish conquerors in the kingdom of Naples, says Mr. 
Maurice Ajam in the Revue Politique et Parlementaire (Paris). 
Mr. Ajam is a distinguished member of the House of Deputies 
and an editor of the Siecle (Paris). He does not set out to de- 
fend the great secret society of the Neapolitans, 
and admits that it is now an association of social 
outcasts, yet its origin illustrates the Horatian 
maxim that “the sins and errors of rulers are 
invariably visited on the ruled.” Mr. Ajam traces 
the Camorra to the original Garduna, or. self- 
protective club. This club was not without cer- 
tain elevated characteristics, according to the 
editor of the Siecle, and we read: 


“As the aristocracy had their principles of chiv- 
ary and military knighthood, so in the Garduna 
the proletariat instituted an organization of courageous fighters 
all their own, and quite above the present association of 
malefactors who harass the administration of justice by means 
of the most shocking reprisals.” 


Nothing, however, could be more complete and effective than 
the organization of their members. Their club is built up in 
clearly separated ranks and “ the discipline,” we are told, “ is 
absolute.” Mr. Ajam cites as an example of their skilful 
methods of evading justice and keeping up intercommunication, 
even when divided by prison walls, the secret cipher which they 
use. He tells us: 


“Living in constant conflict with the police, the Camorrists 
nevertheless strictly observe their own laws. They carry a flag 
of their own and have even contrived a secret alphabet which 
is used mainly by prisoners when they desire to correspond 
with their comrades who are at large.” 


At other times they use songs containing phrases and notes 
whose real significance is known only to the band: 


“When correspondence by the secret cipher is not possible, 
they have recourse to the Canto a figliola (Song of the children). 
All the little rapscallions of Naples practise the singing of such 
songs. These picturesque choirs may be 
seen and heard chanting in the racy 
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THE CAMORRA FLAG. 


BIRTH OF A NEW PACIFIC RACE 


AWAII has come into considerable prominence recently 
H as astrategic point in the Pacific, a coaling-station for 

our Navy, and a territory for Japanese colonization. 
The Japanese are far in the majority there, and Mr. J. Liddell 
Kelly, discussing the ethnic distribution of the population, does 
not consider them the best element in the islands. He pre- 
fers the Hawaiians themselves, who are a blend between Cau- 
casians and Polynesians, and the Chinese, who, he 
thinks, will form with the native islanders a new 
and capable race as adjuncts to the American 
traders, projectors, and political rulers. Thus he 
writes in The Westminster Review (London) : 


“The native Hawaiians are apparently the oldest 
settled type of the Polynesian race, those Indo- 
Malayan people who inhabit New Zealand and the 
many groups of smaller islands that thickly dot 
the Southern Pacific. Caucasian blood was the first 
to leave its mark upon the Hawaiians, and the 
progeny of mixt marriages are generally marked 
by good physique, refined appearance, and high intellectual pow- 
ers, often marred by habitual lassitude and a certain lack of 
moral fiber, but sometimes displaying the highest qualities. 
Next came the Chinese, who were imported in large numbers 
to work on the plantations. With these, too, the Hawaiians 
showed a readiness to assimilate, and the result of this inter- 
mixture has proved in every way most satisfactory. The dis- 
tinctive national traits of the Chinese appear to havea greater 
power of persistence than those of the Caucasian. The Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians inherit very few of the virtues of their white 
parents. On the other hand, the Chinese Hawaiians have all 
the honesty, domesticity, perseverance, frugality, and business 
capacity of their Chinese progenitors, while retaining the 
kindly and generous disposition of the Hawaiian race.” 


The Chinese have, in fact, brought to these islands, we are 
told, “ the good old Ben Franklin virtues ”—“ honesty, frugality, 
industry, and peaceableness.” The Japanese are to have no 
share in the making of that “ new race ” which is to be an amal- 
gamation analogous to that of the Saxons and Normans in Eng- 
land during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Of the Japan- 
ese. peril he writes as follows: 


“ After these [immigrants of various nationalities] came a 
large influx of Japanese laborers, and in their train came 
Japanese merchants, journalists, medical 





Neapolitan dialect, and it is the com- 
monest thing in the world to find groups 
of street arabs or little girls singing at 
the top of their voices the ballads of the 
Camorra. 


President of 
the Tribunal. 


“No one pays any attention to them. Judge. 

But most frequently these songs have 

adefinite meaning and when sung in the 

neighborhood of prisons, their symbolic ae 

Phrases convey to the captive Camor- vou 
tists news of their friends who are at Taapeotne 


liberty.” 


This liberal-minded Positivist looks 
forward to the time when the Camorra 
will be an anachronism as the secret 
society of Mazzini’s Carbonari has come 
to be considered. 

“The Camorra,” says Mr. Ajam, 
“lives only by popular ignorance. Its 
host redoubtable enemy is the edueation 
of the people, and it is already giving 
Way before the school.”—Translation 


The Ministry. 
Carabineers. 
Policemen. 


Escape. 








men, etc., until now there are nearly 
70,000 of that nationality in the Terri- 
tory. All over the islands the Japanese 
swarm, maintaining their national dress, 
religion, customs, and language. These 
constitute the largest racial element in 
the Territory, and at the rate at which 
they are increasing they threaten to 
dominate the islands in every field of 
activity. 

“They are heartily hated by the 
Hawaiians and Chinese, who never inter- 
marry withthem. The Japanese, indeed, 
show very little desire for racial inter- 
mixture. They keep to themselves so- 
cially, but in every industry and business 
they enter into the keenest competition 
with people of other nationalities. They 
work cheaply; they undercut in trade. 
They have practically driven the Ha- 
waiians from the fisheries; they are 
rapidly ousting them from the carrying 
and hack-driving businesses. As clerks, 
salesmen, artizans, waiters, etc., they 
are usurping places formerly held by 
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SIGN-LANGUAGE OF THE CAMORRA. 





white workers. They are everywhere, 
as a problem or a menace; but in the 
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THE RISE OF DEMOS—THE BOY WHO WAS FORBIDDEN TO GROW UP. 


mean time they do not enter 


fusion.” 


into the question of race 


Nor is it likely they will aspire to political preponderance, 
for: 


“ The Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian race will be the real rulers, 
with a few more or less splendid but ‘ mean whites,’ obeying 
their behests. Most of the whites are actually in this position 
at present, but they fail to realize it.” 


Religious liberty will continue to prevail, and English, he 
says, will be the language spoken. He thinks the prospect is 
rather attractive: 


“The picture I have drawn of the race that will in a genera- 
tion or two be paramount in the Paradise of the Pacific is not 
unpleasing tocontemplate. It has, however, been drawn with- 
out any desire to be picturesque or optimistic, but solely by a 
process of deduction from obser- 


—Daily News (London), 


ENGLAND TO LEARN FROM HER 
OFFSPRING 


NGLAND has much to learn from her offspring, declares 
E Mr. Andrew Carnegie—from this great Republic, from 
the Dominion of Canada, and from the Commonwealth 
of Australia. As English shipyards all use American tools, so 
English legislation must some day be carried on according to 
transatlantic methods. The “dear old mother,” as the great 
steel master fondly styles her in The Nineteenth Century and 
After (London), is quite behind the age, and he proceeds to 
“contrast her with her offspring ” in the following terms: 
“Quite recently The Times, appropriately typifying the dear 
old lady, endeavoring to prove that the republican. idea was in 


our day giving place to the monarchical, instanced Canada ‘as 
seeing no reason why she should 





vation of existing conditions and 
tendencies. Events may occur 
to interfere to some extent with 
the forecast. For example, there 
is talk of importing large num- 
bers of Portuguese and Italian 
families, and if these should 
come, they might, by intermar- 
riage, modify the type of the 
future race. There are also the 
70,000 Japanese, but these are 
a problem apart. My anticipa- 
tions are based upon things as 
they are at present, in the light 
of past developments. 

“The Hawaiians are evidently 
doomed. In1778, they numbered 
350,000 ; by 1820, they had shrunk 
to 150,000 ; now they number less 
than 30,000, and of these one- 
third are of mixt blood. When 
this century runs out, the 
Hawaiians will probably be ex- 
tinct; but by that time their blood will flow in over 200,000 
people of the Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian race.” 


The present population of the islands as recorded in the cen- 
sus of 1900 are enumerated thus: 


PADRE 25 so-so osu sens i ee ee i eee 7,283 

ESR tee eee 29,787 NE Sa 5s'o Ss wks Shae S ES 1,730 

PE a ka as we ae 25,762 See rae re 1,154 

PONS os). San toes iS <j See ol ane Rar ry ee 653 

Part Hawaiian ..............7,848 Other foreigners ............ 2.994 
2 pe ape mere 154,001 


It is on these figures that he bases his prognostications of the 
coming of a new race and concludes: 


“Let the Anglo-Saxon harbor no illusions as to its being his 
destiny to rule these islands. He will do so nominally, but he 
will rule at the bidding of the islanders, and according to their 
ideas. The hatred of the Hawaiians for the whites is very 
real, and is hardly disguised. The part-Hawaiians hate the 
whites with a still more cordial hatred.” 





EXPLAINING THE CONSEQUENCES. 


Lord Lansdowne told the Peers in a recent speech that his reform 
plan ‘‘ would beyond doubt be the death-blow to the House of Lords as 
many of us have known it for so long.’’— Westminster Gazette (London). 


change her institutions for those 
of her southern neighbor, the 
Republic.’ Quite true, for the 
irresistible reason that Canada 
has already her neighbor’s in- 
stitutions and rejoices in them; 
no change is required. She has 
sole power over her Army and 
Navy as the Republic has. Her 
Prime Minister, under direction 
of her Parliament, alone directs 
these as the American President 
directs the forces of the United 
States. She makes treaties with 
other nations direct. Hered- 
itary legislators are unknown, 
no peers reside in British colonies 
as citizens. All British colonies 
pay members of Parliament, and 
require them to sit during the 
day and transact the business of 
State as their occupation while 
fresh and sober-minded, not as 4 
social entertainment after dining. They pay no official election 
expenses. In all these matters they have American, not British 
institutions.” 





“What the people of Canada, Australia, and America have 
to-day, the Britons will soon demand and obtain,” Mr. Carnegie 
predicts, and speaks as follows of the State Church of England 
as against religious equality among us: 


“In the vital domain of religion, here again we find prevail- 
ing everywhere the precious element of religious equality ; all 
religious sects fostered, none unduly favored by the nation. 
We find the old mother stolidly adhering to unfair discrimina 
tion in this, the most sensitive of all departments—the religious, 
the ministers of the unjustly favored sect holding themselves 
aloof from the other sects, refusing to exchange pulpits or to 
recognize equality, dividing the rural communities into opposing 
social factions, producing discord where all should be harmo 
nious as in the other lands of our race. That no other English 
speaking nation retains the odious system of preference of one 
sect by the State marks another wide divergence between the 
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TUGGED TO HER LAST BERTH. 


(After Turner’s ‘‘ The Fighting Téméraire.”’) 
—Pall Mall Gazetie (London). 














TOO LATE. 

THE PEER—‘‘I think I have left it too late; if I had studied 
the question before, I might have been able to keep afloat a little 
longer.”’ — Westminster Gazette (London). 








MARINE VIEWS OF THE BRITISH PEERAGE. a 


Mother and her more progressive children in other lands, and one 
in which the American example stands preeminent. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the American Republic alike discard 
the example of the Motherland and treat all religious sects alike.” 


The Federal system which would give Home Rule to Ireland, 
among other things, has become universal among English-speak- 
ing people with the exception of the English, and some day the 
mother country must follow suit. As Mr. Carnegie writes: 


“There remains another American institution which every 
British land has adopted, always excepting, of course, the dear 
old-fashioned mother. This is the Federal system, which Bryce 
pronounces the greatest contribution the Republic has made to 
the political world. The Republic has now forty-seven States, 
each with its own State legislature—not Congress, please note, 
for this distinction is important. There is only one Congress, 
and that is over all, and it will be well for Britain to note this 
fact when she adopts devolution, for there is much in the name 
‘legislatures ’ for the parts, and in the word ‘ Parliament,’ be- 
ing supreme, sacred, and re- 
served for the whole. How sur- 
prizing, how strange it is for 
one to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, attracted as the writer 
was by an expected debate upon 
a question of international im- 
portance, only to find that the 
sewerage of a Midland city had 
precedence. The closest govern- 
ment of the parts we find makes 
the strongest government of the 
whole, 7.e., local resident people 
are the best governors of local 
affairs.” 


Mr. Carnegie by no means hl 
despairs of the Old Country’s tpt Me | 
future. He seems to pat her on id Vbilies Nn a M 
the back as he cheerfully pro- 


ceeds in the following words: (With apologies 
“We have seen that the anti- 
quated institutions of the old 
home have compelled her sons abroad to follow the example of 
Britain’s first-born, the American Republic, and now a consti- 
tutional crisis has arisen in the old home, created by the irre- 
Pressible conflict between the old and new political ideas. 
Fortunately, the grand old mother finds as of yore that she 
has worthy patriotic sons true to the sacred trust reposed 
In them, able and resolved to guide her in treading the true 
path of ordered political development, drawing her nearer 
and nearer to the standard attained by her worthy children who 
know nothing of hereditary privilege, or primogeniture and en- 
tail, religious preference, or inequality of citizenship. 





GETTING CLOSE. 


to Mr. J. C. Dollman’s picture, ‘* Hunted,” in the 
Royal Academy.) 


“None need fear the resylt; there will be no violence, no 
law-breaking—all will be peacefully adjusted, the rich saving 
common sense of the race will secure strict adherence to law. 
The grand old Motherland, God bless her, is to renew her youth 
and add triumphs worthy of those of her glorious past, when 
she led the world in establishing the germs of constitutional 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
which her children in other lands have so successfully 
developed.” 





GERMAN PRAISE FOR BRITISH PEERS 


R. MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, editor of the Berlin 
M. Zukunft, has never been afraid to attack the highest 

nobility of Germany, when he thought they deserved 
it. He was twice tried for libel, as in the case of Prince zu 
Eulenberg, and his scathing exposure of corruption in court 
circles has made him equally popular with the proletariat and 
unpopular in higher quarters. It 
seems a trifle strange, therefore, 
to find him in a recent number of 
his journal taking up the cudgels 
for the British House of Lords, 
as against the Liberal party who, 
after the example of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, are so scathingly vilify- 
ing them. These lordly land- 
owners, declares the German 
journalist, are not such bad fel- 
lows after all. As country gentle- 
men and members of the Upper 
House, they treat their tenants 
and their neighbors well, and 
those who live outside their park 
gates are rather proud of the 
seignorial splendors of those who 


live within. Thus we read: 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


“In spite of the battle royal 
carried on by the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
against the Peers, the English nobility have by no means lost 
their popularity in the country. The aristocracy still preserve 
those characteristics which have distinguished them for half a 
century. They always live in the country and for the peasantry 
represent a sort of Providence. As amatter of fact the English 
nobility have never neglected their duties toward the nation. 
They continue to be invested with the same prestige, the same 
halo, as that which invested the Senate of ancient Rome.” 


This is due to the fact that the sons of the nobility do not 
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remain idle hangers-on of the Court, but go into business and 
aid in building up their country’s power and wealth. As Mr. 
Harden remarks: 

“ The sons of noblemen in England have succeeded in becoming 
great merchants and captains of industry, thus contributing to 
the prosperity of the country. More than this, the Englishman 
is less affected with the demagogic taint of envy than either 
the Frenchman or the German. He bears without repining the 
sight of another’s wealth, and he is proud, even boastful, about 
the luxury in which great lords live.” 


This writer proceeds to qualify his unstinted eulogies, how- 
ever, in the following words: 


“ What has recently injured the aristocracy in popular estima- 
tion more than anything else is the by no means brilliant part 
played by the Peers in national defense and the warlike struggles 
of the Empire. It can not be denied that they carried off but 
few laurels in the Boer War. It is thus that the criticism of 
the Socialists has found a fair mark.” 


Nevertheless, the majority in the Commons marshaled against 
them is anything but a growing majority, and the Conservatives 
have kept their average number of seats. Mr. Harden thinks 
this would not have happened in Germany had the nobles been 
similarly assailed : 


“If a campaign against the aristocracy had been initiated by 
the Government in Germany as it has been in England, the 
Conservatives would have lost almost all their seats. It is in 
the hands of the Irish party to decide the fate of the Lords. 
Thus the Tories, to save the country, have declared in favor of 
Home Rule, and once this has been granted, the Irish, being 
their own masters in Dublin, will trouble their heads very little 
about aiding the Liberals in their campaign against the Lords.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





AMERICA TO HELP FINANCE CHINA 
2 ip US all start fair, brethren!” cried the rector of a 


Bermudian church of years ago when from his lofty 

“ three-decker ” pulpit he saw a ship go on the rocks 
and his congregation rose to a man and turned to get their share 
of wreckage. That is the cry of the Western Powers as they 
see the opportunities presented by the more peaceful exploita- 
tion of China. The Powers of Europe, in the days of Secretary 
Hay, wished for a monopoly, and would have divided a vast 
part of Asia into “spheres of influence,” but that astute 
American diplomat put his foot down and called for the open 
door. The sequel to this is the admission of American money 

















O._p Cuina—‘ Well, boys, what’s the water like?"’ 
Cuorus (Britain, France, Germany, U. 8S. A.)—" Fine! 
don’t you come in?” 


Why 
—National Review (Shanghai). 


into that vast field of railway enterprise which Europe at one 
time would have made their own exclusive appropriation. 
There was something almost invidious in the way in which 
the publicists of Japan regarded the long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions between the United States and China with regard to the 
acceptance by Chinese railroad-builders of an American loan. 
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The Japanese press scarcely anticipated success for American 
financial negotiators, and actually concluded a few weeks agy 
that our proffer of $50,000,000 to China had met with a refusal, 
Now they confess that they were too hasty in expressing any 
final view on the question. The efforts of Mr. Willard Straight, 
representing the American-Chinese Syndicate, a group of Ney 
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SAFETY LIES OVER THE STILE. 
—National Review (Shanghai). 


York financiers, have been so successful that negotiations which 
at one time seemed to have reached a deadiock, have been 
brought to a happy issue. This is expected to give Americaa 
larger share of China’s trade than we have been having of late 
years. Inthe middle of March the Chinese Government notified § Mr. 
Mr. Straight that it definitely decided to accept the loan, leay- “4 















ing the matter of a financial adviser to further arrangement diset 
Of this the semi-official Kokuwmin (Tokyo) says: light 
“Of the total sum to be advanced, about $5,000,000 will be a 
utilized for the industrial development of Manchuria, while the H) 
remaining $45,000,000 will be mostly devoted to currency reform. = 
Viceroy Hsi Liang, of Manchuria, has already recommended to wal 
the court at Peking the immediate establishment of an indus _ 
trial bank at Mukden. While the loan contract has been con- his 
cluded mainly through the efforts of American bankers, backed the 7 
by the Washington Administration, England, France, and Ger — “°! 
many have great interest in it. The participation of thes tei 
European Powers was forced upon America, which had origi- “ 
nally intended to furnish the whole sum without the cooperation ne 
of any outsiders. When the European nations demanded pare ich 
ticipation in the loan, America could not well reject the claim, nag 
having herself insisted upon her right to participate in th ii 
Canton-Hankow railway loan, negotiated by England, Franee, oN 
and Germany. Had she given a cold shoulder to the claimof th e 
these European nations, her position in China would have le like 
come isolated, thus bringing many obstacles to her future a “il 
vance in the Far East.” fally 
What deferred the conclusion of the loan contract was th® «7 
question of appointing an American citizen to be a financial af for t 
viser to China. The Government at Peking apprehended thi - sp 
the engagement of a foreign adviser to its financial departmel! by di 
would necessarily entail foreign interference in the finantilf place 
administration of the country. On this question the Yoroda§ ting 
(Tokyo) interviewed a certain “ high official” in the Japane® a 
. tion | 

Government, who said: feet | 


“It is a mistake to attach much political significance to WF fleet, 
appointment of a foreign financial adviser to the Chinese Gor the iy 
ernment. The American demand in this matter is necessitate— «7p 
by China’s lack of experience and discretion in the managt® a dir 
ment of financial affairs, and is not suggested by a desire" quen; 


acquire control of the financial administration of China. Chit light 
is like a reckless spendthrift whose purse should be clos could 
watched by some discreet, vigilant guardian. Without SUO® ings. 
safeguard no Power would feel secure in advancing funds 4% and g 


the Chinese Government. The question of a financial advise to m 
therefore, is not a political question; it is a commercial QU chose 
tion, the satisfactory solution of which is essential to the De every 
tection of the legitimate economic interests of the Powers. # The o 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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{SCIENCE AND INVENTION 





NEW LIGHT FOR OLD ARCHITECTURE 


York, which will be, when completed, the largest church 
building in America and the fourth largest in the world, 
will stand unique among religious edifices in its lighting de- 
“could not see why the 


T= NEW Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New 


yices. Charles Wesley said. that he 
devil should have all the good 
music,” and in this case the archi- 
tects evidently are not willing to 
give his Satanic Majesty a monop- 
ey of scientific lighting, which 
has heretofore been one of the 
chief assets of the playhouse. The 
illumination of the finished por- 
tion, we are told by W. H. Spencer, 
who contributes an article on the 
subject to The Illuminating Engi- 
ner (New York, May), has been 
worked out on exactly the same 
lines as in a theater, to bring out 
to the fullest extent the impres- 
siveness of the architecture, and 
harmonize the illumination with 
the nature of the service. Says 
Mr. Spencer: 


“There has been a great deal of 
discussion of the problem of church 
lighting, since the preservation of 
the architectural effect is admit- 
tedly an important item. The only 
satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem seems to be the one here ex- 
emplified, viz., of absolutely sup- 
pressing all visible light-sources. 
Itis perfectly safe to assume that 
the illumination will be entirely 
agreeable to the eyes from the 
hygienic standpoint, as well as ap- 
pealing to the higher emotions. 

“A comparison of the day and 
night views is most interesting. 
In the former the dome of the 
ceiling is scarcely visible; in the 
latter, not only the dome, but all 
the architectural details, stand out 
like a well-lighted picture. The 
beauty of the altar is likewise 
fully preserved. 

“The canopies above the seats 
for the clergy in the choir have 
a space covered with a disk of amber glass, which harmo- 
nizes with the oak woodwork so as to be scarcely noticeable 
by day. Behind these glass screens 16-candle-power lamps are 
placed, which give a beautiful mellow glow by night, illumina- 
ting both the seats and their occupants as by softened sunshine. 

“Another absolutely unique feature is the artificial illumina- 
tion of the four large windows over the organ. Some twenty 
feet back of these there are rows of lamps in silvered glass re- 
flectors, the lamps being connected with dimmers so as to vary 
the intensity of illumination. 

“The lighting of this church is perhaps most notable in being 
adirect contradiction of the principle that has been so fre- 
quently and forcefully maintained by a certain element in the 
lighting fraternity, which has insisted that ‘ historic feeling ’ 
could never be superseded in the lighting of monumental build- 
ings. Here is a structure distinctly historic inits architecture 
and devoted to a purpose which would naturally lend strength 
to motives of precedent and custom; but the architects have 
thosen to ignore entirely this view of the case and to take 
every possible advantage of modern methods of illumination. 
The original Gothic church was scarcely lighted at all artificially 





Courtesy of “The Illuminating Engineer.”” New York. 
LIGHTED BY INVISIBLE 


Night view of the choir and sanctuary of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, a fine example of scientific illumination. 


in its earlier forms, and later the ‘ crown’ chandelier, «hich 
developed into huge proportions before it was discontinued, 
measured the extent of medieval ability in artificial lighting. 
The best reproduction of this historic fixture is probably to be 
found in Dr. Parkhurst’s church in this city, which was designed 
by the late Stanford White. 

“ Light itself is certainly ancient enough to satisfy any one’s 
demand for historic feeling, and every visible modern light- 
source is a hopeless anachronism when used with ancient archi- 
tecture. Illumination without vis- 
ible light-sources thus obviates 
this anachronism, as well as con- 
forming to the most approved prin- 
ciples of ophthalmology and illumi- 
nating engineering. 





EYES AND WALL 
PAPER 


HERE seems to be a con- 
siderable difference of opin- 
ion among experts as to the 
“key ” at which interior illumina- 
tion should be “ pitched ” and the 
modifications it is desirable to in- 
troduce by means of wall-paper, ° 
ceiling, and floor-covering of par- 
ticular tints. There is no doubt, 
however, about our ability to con- 
tro] illumination by the shade of 
these coverings. The same amount 
of light in two rooms, one of which 
has dark, soft wall-paper and a 
dark rug, while the other has light 
paper and a light hard-wood floor, 
produces widely different results. 
In a recent paper read by Haydn 
Harrison, before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in London, and 
reported in The British Medical 
Journal (London) the author ex- 
presses the opinion that white wall- 
paper as a complement to white 
light has a peculiar and unfortunate 
effect, which is rather psycho- 
logical than physiological. Says 
this London medical weekly: 


LAMPS. 


“A room with dark-colored sur- 
roundings might be more satis- 
factory than a room with surroundings of a high luminosity 
which tended to cause continuous contraction of the pupil, and 
ultimately to produce a trying effect upon the retina. But in 
this respect the position of the illuminating engineer was, he 
said, like that of the physician who had to study the idiosyn- 
crasies of patients. Different effects suited different people. 
Few men cared to study or dine in a room where the light ema- 
nated from all sides, and where the iris was kept constantly 
contracted by the high luminosity of the surroundings. On 
the other hand, many of the opposite sex preferred this whole- 
sale illumination, owing, he fancied, to a desire to exhibit 
themselves and their costumes. In the discussion, however, 
another lighting engineer said that in his experience ladies pre- 
ferred dim illumination in boudoir and drawing-room, on the 
same principle as they wore veils—namely, to leave something 
to the imagination. It was men rather than women who in- 
sisted on over-brilliant lighting. The discussion on the wall- 
paper point resulted in little that was definite. 

“Some tests carried out in asmall room hung with differently 
colored papers and having a white ceiling and lamp without 
reflector were described by Mr. V. H. Mackinney, and proved 
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that with a dark-green paper more than double 
the illuminating energy was required in order 
to obtain the same flux of light on the work- 
ing plane—that is, the table plane—as in the 
case of a white-walled room. With red paper 
the demand for compensatory lighting was 
scarcely less than in the case of dark green, 
but with light green the necessary increase 
was only about 40 per cent. In some similar 
experiments conducted by Mr. Haydn Harri- 
son, dark green was found to have the lowest 
reflecting value of the colors chosen, while 
light green was at the other end of the scale, 
and intermediately, in the order given, were 
dull eardinal red, medium blue, bright red, 
and light blue, this last, however, being con- 
siderably behind light green. Mr. P. J. 
Waldram, who also read a paper on the sub- 
ject, pointed out the foolishness of buying 
light in order to feed the rapacious appetite of 
dark-red and olive-green papers ; he contended 
that it was not wise to consider the working- 
plane illumination as a criterion of the il- 
lumination of the whole room. Every one 
unconsciously judged a room by its walls, 
and the light reflected by the walls and ceil- 
ings had a psychological effect upon those who 
used it which neither the lighting expert nor 
the architect could afford to disregard. The 
increase of flux of illumination on walls by re- 
flection tended to vary from between 50 and 70 
per cent. with white wall-paper, down to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent. with very dark 
papers. So far as any general opinion could be gathered from 
the discussion, it appeared to favor a light-green wall-paper 
for most purposes.” 





TO BATHE OR NOT TO BATHE | 


DO NOT THINK cleanliness is to be recommended 
as a hygienic method.” These are not the words of an 
eminent Piute medicine man, but of a British author- 
A charitable lady used 


B 


ity on hygiene—Sir Almroth Wright. 
to say that she had. long ago concluded to limit her efforts 
among the poor to inducing them ‘ to take a bath and tell the 


truth.” Truth-telling went out of fashion long ago, and possi- 
bly bath-taking is to follow suit, the untruthful and uncleanly 
being then morally and hygienically in advance of their would- 
be teachers. This eminent scientist, author of the systems of 
inoculation against typhoid and inoculation for bacterial infec- 
tions, says in a recent lecture on “ Bacteriology and Health,” as 
quoted in The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, May): 


“People say you must have hard exercise, a certain amount 
of washing, and a certain amount of fresh air; but I am per- 
suaded that these rules are quite wrong. There is a belief that 
by washing people wash off the microbes. We do take off a 
certain amount of microbes, but we also destroy the protective 
skin which is all round our bodies like the tiles of a house. 
When one has a horny hand no microbes can ever get near the 
skin. A great deal of washing increases the microbes of the 
skin, so I do not think cleanliness is to be recommended as a 
hygienic method.” 


The health magazine from which we quote this advice follows 
it with some comment of its own, which is also far from ex- 
treme in its advocacy of the bath. It says: 


“We would respectfully observe, to begin with, that a large 
majority of mankind does not bathe at all, and of the remainder 
many bathe only at infrequent intervals and cautiously—like 
the citizen whose proud boast was that he bathed regularly 
every Fourth of July, whether he needed it or not. So the 
danger implied in Sir Almroth’s statement (that washing wears 
off the outer cuticle and so facilitates the entrance of patho- 
genic bacteria) is not such a one as would affect the fate of 
nations. But perhaps he means us to understand only that it 
is possible to bathe too often; and that the relation between 
bathing and health is not quite so close as enthusiasts for the 
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SIR ALMROTH WRIGHT. 


A British autbority who thinks that 
too much bathing is unhealthful. 


a 
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cold plunge would have us imagine, 
here, it may be, his point is well take 
There seems to be a really good reason againy 
prolonged and frequent immersions in thy 
water is a good conductor of electricity, j 
may be (tho thisisonly a surmise) that mpl 
of the body’s potential energy is thus 4q 
sipated. 

“ Bathing (except as a luxury for the idle) 
is largely a custom of but recent years; it is 
told that but a generation ago all Yale Up). 
versity could not boast a single bathtub. Ow 
forebears counted themselves remarkably 
cleanly if they washed their bodies but ong 
aweek. And be it emphasized that the 
death-rate was much higher than at present 
when we bathe more. 

“We believe that Dr. Simon Baruch is g. 
tremely wise on the subject of bathing, th 
as regards opsonins he would no doubt yiejj 
the palm to Sir Almroth. The former of they 
authorities advocates the warm bath (betwee 
95 and 105° F.) for the body in health to Jas 
from ten to twenty minutes; bathing dog 
not, in his opinion, open the pores of the skip, 
What it really does is to keep the delicat: 
muscles under the skin in healthy condition 
and to assist the work of the capillaries, which 
carry the blood to the body’s periphery. . ,, 
The cold plunge (Dr. Baruch advises) brings, 
pleasant reaction and is an excellent meay 
of recovery from excesses of all kinds; bit 
the cold plunge is not for the weakling anj 
in any event a vigorous rubbing must follow. 

“Unquestionably a certain amount of bathing is beneficent: 
and the practise should be begun in infancy. It should bea 
part of the process of hardening, by which the resistance of th 
child to untoward external influences should be strengthened, 
Jacobi points out that there is no uniform methoa applicabk 
to every child; but the object to be obtained is the _invigor 
ation of the peripheral circulation. Slow cutaneous circulation 
retards the flow of blood in the whole body, impairs the nutr- 
tion of the heart and every organ, causing congestion, insufi- 
cient function, and disease. Rapid circulation in and under the 
skin, causing rapid circulation everywhere, propels the totality 
of blood in the child’s body into and through the lungs, where 
oxygen absorption takes place. The best stimulation for the 
general circulation (besides exercise) is the stimulation of th 
skin by cold water and friction. A child of two or three yean 
should have a daily quick cold wash, after a warm bath or while 
standing in warm water or lying on the attendant’s lap ora 
amattress. There is then a brisk two minutes’ rub, until th 
surface is dry and warm. All this of course is for a normal 
healthy child; cold water and friction are not for a sick or? 
convalescent child, or one under weight or lacking the neces 
sary vigor. 

“ As for the adult, . . . no cold plunge and no ice-water bath 
ing, unless you are accustomed to it. No longer than twenty 
minutes in a bath. A tepid water tub every morning. And? 
wash with a non-irritating soap once a week. There is™ 
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BACTERIOLOGY TWO CENTURIES AGO—That tuberculosi 
and other similar diseases were regarded by at least one intellt 


gent physician two hundred years ago as caused by mic iV 


organisms is indicated by extracts printed in The Lancet fro 
a book published in England in 1720 by Benjamin Martin, & 
titled “ A New Theory of Consumptions, more especially of! 
Phthisis, or consumption of the lungs, wherein inquiry is mate 
concerning the prime essential and hitherto accounted inexpli 
cable cause of that disease so very endemic to this nation.| 
Says an editorial writer in The Interstate Medical Journal (St 
Louis, May): 
“Those of us who are inclined to think that systematic) 


teriology began in the latter part of the nineteenth cent 
would be surprized to know that among the earlier and som 
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times vague gropings for the truth of the early eighteenth cam. 


tury, there resulted at least one book with a clear and defit 
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THE 


Courtesy of ‘‘ Engineering News,” New York. 


ENLARGING NEW 


markably clear, and leave no doubt that the author considered 
tuberculosis, and other infectious diseases like leprosy and 
yphilis, to be due to specific micro-organisms whose character 
must vary with the disease. 
eprest regarding the mode of infection, of secondary infec- 
tins, and of the metastatic processes seen in some infectious 
diseases. 
plains,in the same way as is explained to-day, why not all people 
who are associated with tuberculosis become infected, by his 
suggestion that possibly the number of animalcula is not suffi- 
tient to produce trouble, or that the patient in whom they lodge 
does not furnish good soil for their growth. This is not much 


Furthermore, definite ideas are 


It is especially interesting to notice that Martin ex- 


further than we have got in the study of infectious diseases 


to-day. 


“It would, indeed, be unusually interesting and instructive 


tomake a comparison between the original book of Martin and 
Pasteur’s work, or the latest text-books on bacteriology and 
infections. 
swinging from one point to another, almost invariably hits a 
point which has been previously reached ; consequently discov- 
eries of old facts are much commoner than the finding of some- 


The pendulum of medical thought, constantly 


thing perfectly new. Possibly this explains to a certain extent 
thetendency of many continental writers to rediscover anything 
in scientific medicine that has been pre- 
viously discovered and discust by an Ameri- 
can writer. ” 


AREALLY “GREATER” NEW 
YORK 
N: TERRITORY was actually gained 





for human use by the annexation of 

the region that made up the so-called 
‘Greater New York,” but T. Kennard Thom- 
sn, of this city, has written to Mayor Gaynor 
Proposing a plan that will really add to the 
wailable ground of the city, and to the hab- 
table lands of the globe, a strip no less than 
fur miles long. His scheme is to fill in the 
tallow parts of the upper harbor—a plan 
thathas already been largely carried out by 
the United States Government in the enlarge- 
ment of Governor’s Island. Engineering 
News (New York, May 11), which prints and 
tmments on the scheme, sees no more diffi- 
culty in it than has already been surmounted 
inthe case just noted. Here is Mr. Thom- 
son's letter to the Mayor: 


Mayor of New York. 

“SiR: Knowing that you and Mr. Tomkins 
tre deeply interested in the future welfare 
of New York harbor facilities, I take the liberty of submitting 
ascheme which it seems would accomplish all that you are 

er and more, and far more than pay for itself, as it would 
at once add 1,400 acres of the most valuable waterfront land 
in the world to New York City, to say nothing of the great in- 

tase in the value ofStaten Island. 


LITERARY 





MR. T. KENNARD THOMSON, 


Who would redeem four miles of 
territory from New York Bay to add 
to Manhattan Islan4. 


DIGEST 





AMSTERDAM BY THE DUTCH METHOD. 


Instead of dikes, as in Holland, concrete sea walls are suggested. 


“ As an engineer, I know that there are no obstacles to pre- 
vent absolutely safe and economical construction. 

“My proposition is simply to build substantial sea walls a 
little over half a mile apart from the Battery toward Staten 
Island for about four miles. 

“ Between these sea-walls place two four-track subways and 
then fill in the remaining space by pumping sand out of the 
channels. 

“From these concrete sea-walls, docks could be built out as 
required. 

“From the end of this new-made land to Staten Island con- 
struct an eight-track tunnel, and then encircle Manhattan and 
Staten islands with four-track tunnels to carry any full-sized 
freight-car. : 

“In order ‘to be brief, I have not gone into detail, but it 
would take a very vivid imagination a long time to think of all 
the ways in which this would develop Manhattan and Staten 
islands. 

“Trusting that ycu will persuade the War Department to 
sanction this means of making New York City the greatest 


port in the world, I am, Sir, | 
“Yours respectfully, 


“T, KENNARD THOMSON.” 
Mr. Thomson, in a long communicaticn to the paper named 
above, urges the advantages of his plan, but 
the editorial remarks of the News itself are 
perhaps more to the point. It notes that a 
similar scheme was suggested years ago, but 
doubts if the city would be wise to fill up its 
splendid harbor while there is still plenty of 
unused water frontage.available. It says: 


“History repeats itself. Twenty-three 
years ago when New York was scheming to 
secure the Columbian Exposition, it was pro- 
posed to make a site for the Exposition by 
enlarging Governor’s Island and increasing its 
original area of about 68 acres to about 232 


“The Columbian Exposition was secured 
by Chicago and nearly a score of years later 
the Federal Government undertook and carried 
out the work of extending Governor’s Island 
by filling in the {shoal water lying to the 
southward. 

“Mr. Thomson’s proposal to extend Man- 
hattan Island with the aid of present-day ap- 
pliances for dredging and transporting mate- 
rial is little more bold than was the proposal 
to extend Governor’s Island twenty-three 
years ago. 

“On the other hand, it is by no means cer- 
tain that such an encroachment on the water 
area of the harbor would be on the whole ad- 
vantageous to New York City. Before any 
such extension of Manhattan Island is under- 
taken, the unused water frontage included in the Greater City 
should be developed. The shores of Long Island and the land 
abutting on the East River and the Harlem River are as much 
a part of the port of New York as is the Hudson River front- 
age on Manhattan Island, where congestion of traffic is just 
now attracting attention.” 
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THE ENIGMA OF THE ETHER 


‘sk: NECESSITY of supposing some medium to exist 
throughout space first appeared when light was proved 
to be a wave-disturbance. Such a disturbance travels 
from sun to earth in about ten minutes, and during this time 
it must be on its way through some intervening substance. 
Efforts to ascertain what this substance is like and what its 
properties are, have busied physicists for nearly a century. 
Some of their results are gathered together by Owen Ely, in 
an interesting article under the above title contributed to Pop- 
ular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.). Says this writer: 


“The first important theory of the ether was developed by 
Green and others, in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The ether was regarded as a kind of incompressible jelly, easily 
set a-quiver by the motions of the molecules and able to trans- 
mit this motion, through its vast bulk, to the ends of space. 
And yet, for any motions of matter other than the molecular, 
the ether was thought to act as a perfect fluid. This provision 
was necessary to limit the ether to transverse vibrations. 
Owing to the increasing demands which new discoveries in op- 
tics made upon the theory, it was abandoned and now retains 
only historic interest. 

“One of the most prominent theories which have been brought 
forward was that connected with Maxwell’s electromagnetic 
theory of light. The ether was assumed to be a turbulent fluid 
the particles of which oscillate, revolve, or insome way change 
their condition, causing the rapidly alternating ‘ polarizations ’ 
which Maxwell used to explain his conception of the electro- 
magnetic wave. . . . But‘ polarization ’ is still little more than 
a name, and there is yet some discussion as to whether it in- 
volves any bodily displacement of the ether. 

“The ether having been regarded as a solid and a fluid, it 
remained to treat it asa gas. This was attempted by several, 
among them Mendeleef, the chemist. But the results did not 
seem very satisfactory. Evidently, the ether needed properties 
of each state of matter, solid, fluid, and gaseous. Rigidity and 
elasticity of some sort were required, that light should travel 
in a straight path; the freedom of movement of a perfect fluid 
was necessary, since apparently there was no friction between 
matter and ether; and finally its inertness, its failure to affect 
matter of itself, pointed to a lack of cohesion or activity among 
its particles. For these reasons, apparently, modern physicists 
have generally ceased trying to picture ether in terms of mat- 
ter, but rather are inclined to explain matter in terms of ether. 
Thus Prof. Osborne Reynolds, who has worked upon his theory 
for many years, regards the ether as a system of finely packed 
grains . . . piled up like billiard-balls through the universe; 
but here and there is a crack or separation, and this vacuum is 
matter! The encounters of the cracks make up the phenomena 
of the cosmos. 

“Larmor’s concept seems somewhat similar, for he regards 
electrons as ‘ nuclei of permanent ethereal strains in rapid mo- 
tion.’ Kelvin and his school lay emphasis upon an explanation 
of the ether’s perfect elasticity. Kelvin’s famous theory of 
the ether makes its elasticity ‘due to rotational motion—inti- 
mate, fine-grained motion throughout the whole ethereal region 
—motion, not of the nature of locomotion, but circulation in 
closed curves, returning upon itself—vortex motion, of a kind 
far more finely grained than any waves of light or any atomic 
or even electronic structure.” 


On this assumption, the writer goes on to tell us, Sir Oliver 
Lodge calculates that in each cubic millimeter of ether—about 
one-fifteen-thousandth of a cubic inch—there must be “the 
energy of a million-horse-power station working continuously 
for forty million years!” Mr. Ely suggests, however, that we 
can not logically evolve an ether from the properties of matter 
and also assert that those properties, in turn, depend on the 
ether. Mathematicians have tried in several ways to calculate 
the structure of the ether from the observed phenomena of light 
and electricity ; but some of the results are obviously incorrect, 
as when the ether is figured out to be made up of grains or ele- 
ments comparable in size to that of the electrons of which 
atoms are now believed to be constituted. Either the electrons 
must be larger or the ether-structure infinitely finer. Much 
labor has been expended to find out whether there is friction 
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between matter and ether, but none has been found. A moving 
body apparently does not pull the ether along with it. Mr, Ely 
says in conclusion: 


“ Perhaps nothing has contributed so much to the possible de. 
velopment of a theory of the ether as the electron theory, which 
has done so much to reduce phenomena to the interplay of the 
electro-static, magnetic, and inductive forces of charged atoms, 
These forces, together with matter, which may be simply their 
source in the ether, and gravitation, which is probably ap 
electro-static effect, constitute the whole problem of the ether. 
The ultimate task is to explain them as varieties of motion jp 
the fundamental stuff. 

“To sum up, it is apparent that the problem of the ether, 
the greatest enigma of all time, can not be solved by one group 
or generation or class of scientists. It claims the work of 
specialists in many fields. While each may see the task from 
his viewpoint alone, it is worthy of attack from many stand. 
points. To analyze and classify a nearly infinite variety of 
phenomena to reach the root-causes of nature, requires the 
genius of the investigator. To arrange the data in the most 
logical relationships requires the work of the theorists. To 
condense and reduce these relations to the simplest and most 
elegant form the brain of the mathematician is necessary. Tp 
appreciate the ultimate significance of those factors which the 
others use but as the material of their building, the philosopher 
is final critic. And tomake the results of all the others of in- 
terest and value to the human race as a whole, the interpreter 
must picture them in simplest phrase and most apt illustration,” 





SUGAR FROM PALM-TREES 


T IS PERHAPS not surprizing that from a tier of prov- 
| inces in Cambodia sugar is exported to the value of 

$80,000 annually, but the further information that this 
sugar comes not from cane, nor from the sugar-beet, nor from 
any variety of fruit, but from a species of palm-tree, puts us 
face to face with conditions that are little known to most 
readers. The fact that sugar is a common product of the maple 
should lead us to infer that other trees may also have sugar in 
their sap, so that the discovery of a sugar-palm ought not to 
be astonishing. This palm, we read, will grow anywhere in 
the tropics, and its product may conceivably play an important 
part in the development of warm countries. Says a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris) : 


“It has often been stated that there are a very large number 
of plants yielding sugar, such as the beet, sugar-cane, sorghum, 
etc. It would be easy to predict that the palm-tree, which 
yields palm-wine and also alcohol, would be able also to furnish 
sugar; for wine is simply diluted alcohol, and this alcohol is 
always the result of a special change of sugar under the infl- 
ence of particular ferments. 

“The fact is that in Cambodia the natives are not content 
with obtaining from the ‘ thnot’ palms that grow abundantly 
in this country, the fermented liquor or palm-wine, so wel 
known in other countries; they call the tree the ‘ sugar-palm, 
precisely because they obtain from it a dark sugar that the 
use in making cakes. 

“Quite naturally, as for the preparation of the wine, they 
first collect the sap of the tree, which contains the saccharine 
matter, and they do this at the close of the flowering perio, 
and from the flower itself, about December. They begin by 
protecting the flowers from the sun’s rays by the use of tlt 
tree’s own leaves. Then, during three hours each morning, 





they compress the flowers with a wooden clamp of special form, 
having flattened ends for the female flower and rounded for th 
male. The evening of the third day, at sunset, they cut th 
ends of the petals, and there issues a very sweet sap whi 
they receive in bambootubes. The tube remains in place duritt 
the night and the collection is continued for three nights, 
during the day the tube is removed and protected as much# 
possible from the sun’s heat, to prevent souring; and as alet 
holic fermentation is not desired, a piece of charred bark } 
placed in the bottom of the vessel to stop fermentation. . -: 

“The sugary liquid, practically a solution of sugar in wate 
is turned into a brass kettle which is put over the fire @ 
evaporation proceeds as in more advanced systems of sug 
making. When this evaporation has proceeded sufficiently fat 
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and the sirup is thick enough, it is run into molds made of 
palm-leaves. Finally, there’ is obtained a blackish, lumpy 
sugar, containing much impurity and used in the form of cakes. 

“A whole range of provinces in Cambodia is engaged in this 
industry, and the palm-sugar is exported to the amount of 
$30,000 annually.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE BLIGHT OF THE GAS-TANK 


E ARE wont to accept the huge gas-holder meekly 
W: a great fact of nature—inconceivably ugly, fright- 

fully obtrusive, bulking large wherever it should not. 
We are given courage to raise our heads and question its right 
to obtrude, by a writer in The Engineering Record (New York, 
May 6), Mr. Frank 
Richards, who is so rash 
as to suggest that some 
other way of solving the 
problems of gas-storage 
and distribution might 
conceivably be devised 
and the community so 
rid of an incubus. A 
single group of gas- 
holders may lower the 
value of surrounding 
property by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and 
make a soiled spot of 
slum-growth on = an 
otherwise immaculate 
residence region. This 
being the case, the ques- 
tion asked in Mr. Rich- 
ards’ title, “By What 
Right ? ” begins to seem 
reasonable. He says: 


“The simple ques- 
tion is as to the per- 
missible retention of 
the ancient methods of gas-storage and distribution, with 
special reference to the protuberant gas-holder, and this from 
the view-point of neither the gas-producer nor the gas-con- 
sumer, as such, but of the general and _ long-suffering 
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“It happens that the method of storing and distributing the 
gas can not be indifferent to the otherwise disinterested public, 
for it touches all at more than one sensitive point, and in an ob- 
jectionable way which should not be tolerated or permitted, 
except in so far as it may be unavoidable. We have been so 
familiar for so many years with the sight of the supreme ugli- 
fier in every large outlook in every city in the land that we do 
not realize the unsightliness of it; we do not think to protest 
against it, or, in fact, in any way to question its presence. 
Who has thought of asking by what right the gas-holder in- 
trudes, or has suggested its expulsion if its necessity and right 
are not proven and upheld ? 

“The question is so far from ever having been formulated 
that the gas-holder has never treated the public as in any way 
entitled to an explanation or a justification wherever and when- 
ever it has chosen to plantitself. It has no doubt at times had 
to establish certain legal rights to locate, but always upon the 
unquestioningly conceded assumption of the imperative neces- 
sity of it. Is it so necessary and indispensable? If so, it 
should be ‘ up to’ the gas people to prove it in the light of the 
Present century. When it came to proving the necessity of the 
telegraph-poles they quickly fled the city streets. 

“Few realize how bad the case is, or, indeed, have given the 
matter any thought at all, and it would,seem to be an opportune 
time to stir things up. Civic pride is becoming alert and rest- 
We. We are beginning to take an interest in the appearance 
and condition of our cities, and many movements are on foot 
for their betterment. But what shall we do with the gas- 
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GRANT'S TOMB DISFIGURED BY A HUGE GAS-TANK IN THE BACKGROUND. _ is 
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“We could get pictures from . . . every large city, showing 


‘them all to be nuclei of desolation and responsible for the 


depreciation of property values amounting in the aggregate to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It isnot for the present writer 
to estimate the amount of this depreciation, but it would be 
well for real-estate experts to be doing some figuring upon the 
problem. 

“ Suppose that some day there should come to some one the 
assurance in advance that the gas-holders in the cities would all 
have to go (and the gas companies are likely to be themselves 
the first to realize it), what an attractive and promising specu- 
lation it would be to quietly buy up all the depreciated property 
in these gas-blighted neighborhoods.* 

“The gas-holder is simply to-day the survival of the unfit, ‘if 
not of the unfittest, and it seems more tenacious of life than 
any other thing of which we have record. Nothing can be more 
certain than that if the gas business were beginning as a new 
business to-day it would 
not begin with the 
absurdly low-pressure 
service now in use, but 
it began in that way a 
hundred years ago and 
has not changed... . 
Just think of it. Ordi- 
nary city gas is trans- 
mitted and stored and 
distributed at pressures 
so minute as not to be 
measurable in pounds to 
the square inch, as we 
commonly measure and 
record pressures, nor 
even in ounces, but in 
tenths of an inch of 
water. . . . Why, aboy 
with a tin bean-blower 
could give you double 
that pressure. A famil- 
iar boy’s trick is to 
blow into a_ burner 
against the pressure, 
filling the pipes with 
air and putting out the 
lights. 

“And yet the exist- 
ence of the gas-holder 
absolutely condi- 

tional upon the reten- 
tion of these low pressures, these pressures of a hundred years 
ago, in storage and in distribution. Any, even a slight, in- 
crease of pressure would be death to the gas-holder at once. 
Take any one of the largest gas-holders and an increase of one 
pound in the pressure within it would require an addition to 
the weight on the top of about 2,000 tons: This would give a 
steel top over three inches thick, an effective armor against 
aeroplane bombs. ...... 

“It is, of course, familiar to every one that the rate of gas 
consumption varies throughout the entire 24 hours, what is 
called the ‘ peak’ load coming between sundown and midnight, 
with a smaller peak in the morning. When the peak is on, the 
consumption is, of course, several times as great as, for in- 
stance, in the small hours when the day is young, and a pipe 
transmission which would be sufficient if it could be continued 
uniformly ail day and all night is altogether unable to maintain 
the supply when the demand is greatest. 

“It is said, therefore, and this is the special excuse for the 
added monstrosities of recent years, that we must have the big 
gas-holders to take care of the peak load. Certainly, if we re- 
tain both the low-pressure transmission and the low-pressure 
distribution. 

“With the two or three inches of water pressure the gas can 
not be rushed through the pipes. With a pressure increased 
to only 15 pounds to the square inch the volume of the gas 
would be reduced one-half, and it could be driven along at 
more, than four times the present speed, so that pipes of the 
same size as now in use would transmit eight times the quan- 
tity of gas, or as much in three hours as can now be sent 
through in the 24 hours. This surely would be at a speed suffi- 
cient to take care of the peak load, and supply all consumers 
at all times without the waiting in gas-holders by the way. In 
this way we have at once a suggestion for the beginning of 
reform.” 
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THE LIBRARY OPENED 


N THIS age of steel frame buildings covered with stone 
| facings one building will stand for New York’s sincerity. 
It is the new public library formally opened on May 23. 

“It is built as the ancients built—for eternity,” says the New 
York Tribune. The vault of the rotunda is a true vault, not a 
veneer hung from supports above. The walls are solid masonry. 
The roof is masonry, tiling, and metal. Steel has been used 
only where the ancients would have used wood. This building 
has been often described and its external features have been 





Si a wink 


open to contemplation during the slow progress of its erection. 
Some of the things revealed for the first time when the public 
took possession are sketched by The Tribune as follows: 


“As amechanism and as a masterpiece of convenience, the 
library is believed to be without equal in the world. It has 
facilities, both ordinary and extraordinary, never before at- 
tempted. There is a reading-room for the blind. There is a 
charming little room for children, with diminutive chairs and 
low tables, quite in the manner of a nursery, over which a 
motherly superintendent will have charge. There are eight 
private rooms for the use of scholars. It was remembered, for 
instance, that Rear-Admiral Mahan wrote his monumental 
works on the influence of sea power almost entirely in the 
public rooms of the Astor Library. 

“The crowning glory of the edifice, however, is the great 
reading-room, the largest in the world, on the top floor at the 
rear, surmounting the stack-room. It js 295 feet long, 77 feet 
wide, and 50 feet high, with ceilings painted to simulate the 
cloud-drifted sky. Bisecting it is a double, rood screen 84 feet 
wide and divided into arches, the purpose of which is to serve 
the delivery staff, to each member of which one of the arches 
is apportioned. Gustav Kobbé has described this screen in 
part as follows: 

“« Blegant in proportion, simple and dignified in design, with 
beautiful carved Corinthian columns and gracefully arched 
doors, it carries tre beholder back to the old English abbeys. 
The material is quartered American oak.’ 


SCENE AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW YORK LIBRARY. 


The President, the Governor of New York, the Mayor of the City of New York, and many distinguished men took 
part in the opening ceremonies. Following these exercises 15,000 formed in line and inspected the building. 


“ Woodwork plays a conspicuous part in the color schemeg 
the whole building. It blends with the marbles and the Mosaie 
and reflects the tone of the gorgeous ceilings. Nearly half 
million square feet of Circassian walnut, French walnut, 
Indiana oak have been used, but the proportion of native 
foreign wood is as five to one. The care spent upon this detail 
work was one of the causes that contributed to the length , 
time it took the library to rise. 

“* A century hence,’ said John Carrére, ‘ the classic perfectin 
attained by the artizans who executed this carving, then soft 
ened by the patina of time, will have rendered this work a 
antique that will be much appreciated. How could such a regu} 
have been hastily attained? Time is indeed precious, but itis 
economically expended when the 
result is so satisfactory.’ 

“The books themselves, th 
treasure around which the reg 
of the library is built, ap 
housed in a stack-room direetiy 
beneath the main reading-room, 
comprized of seven Stories, 
each seven feet high. The 
have an impressive monotony 
of perspective, regular, sever, 
and almost surgically aseptic 
The framework is latticed ste¢ 
and the shelves of bronze. \y 
reader, however privileged, will 
be allowed inside. His call 
slip will come down to the a 
tendants through one of many 
pneumatic tubes, and elevator 
will carry the book he wishe 
back tohim. There are 68 mile 
of shelves in the stack-room 
alone, and 27 miles more in 
other rooms devoted to special 
departments, making 90 mile 
in shelf-room in all.” 


President Taft, in his address 
at the opening of the library, 
dwelt on the marvelous facil 
ities for distribution that this 
library possesses, saying: 


“Tt is not in the treasures of 
the various collections that go 
to make up this library that its 
chief value consists, wonderful 
as these are, and much as we 
are indebted to the Astors and James Lenox for the money, 
labor, and pain expended in their gathering. It is not in the 
number of volumes or pamphlets or manuscripts that this 
library stands out first in the world, for I believe, considered 
from that standpoint, it is only the sixth or seventh greatest 
collection, but it is in the facility of circulation and in the i 
mense number of books that are distributed each year foru® 
to the citizens and residents of New York and vicinity, tht 
this library easily takes the first rank.” 


The combination of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundation, 
supplemented by Mr. Carnegie’s branch libraries, seems to Mr. 
Taft the great distinguishing fact to be recognized in this par 
ticular library system. By this consolidation “ the possible 
benefit for the individual contained in each is now distribute! 
and brought within the easy and beneficial use of every New 
Yorker.” Further: 

“ A library which affords constant reference and reading-r00 
facilities to 1,70 people, and which circulates through sixty 


branches its books, at the rate of 8,000,000 a year, accomplishe 
so much more in the popular dissemination of knowledge thar 
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any other library in the world, that the men who conceived the 
plan and who had the energy, tact, patience, and knowl 
with which to execute it, are those whom I would congratulAl 
to-day. It is to the librarian and trustees of these varie 
foundations that I would convey my profound felicitations. 
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A “VICTIM OF AMERICAN DOLLARS” 


MERICA is pictured as a sort of demogorgon destroying 
A those who come to it from abroad. So the Berlin 
Mittag Zeitung accounts for the cause of Gustav Mah- 
jer’s death in Vienna on May 18, laying it directly to the 
énerve-racking and peculiar demands of Ameri- 
can art.” No German artist who has not the re- 
serve and strength of a Schumann-Heink can hope 
to survive these demands, this paper adds. It 
seems, however, to shift part of the real respon- 
sibility to the sufferers themselves since it draws 
up alist of casualties to accompany Mahler’s, 
calling the figures therein “ victims of the dollar.” 
Itdoes not readily appear that a true sequiter is 
established in each case, but here is the list: 


“Henriette Sontag, who died in Mexico from 
cholera in 1854, despite warnings against the 
folly of a trip to America at that time; Bogumil 
Davison, who died in Dresden in 1872 from the 
effects of nervous prostration with which he had 
been afflicted since his American tour six years 
previous; Fanny Moran Olden, who died in 1905, 
alsofrom nervous prostration brought on by an 
American tour; Fanny Janauschek, who was 
financially ruined by American investments and 
died poverty-stricken in the United States in 
1904; two German bassos, Kar] and Emil Fischer, 
who went to America with big German reputa- 
tions, only to sink to the level of mediocrities as 
aresult of settling down there; the tenor, Jov- 
dworsky, who was ‘ exploited’ in the United States to such an 
extent that he had to return to Germany as a _ second-rate 
artist; Rosa Sucher, whose star was ever in the descendant as 
soon as her American tour ended; Ottilie Genée, who lost her 
fortune in American theatrical undertakings; Leopold Dam- 
rosch and Anton Seidl, both ‘victims of American overwork,’ 
and finally, Heinrich Conried, ‘who died sooner than was 
necessary on account of overexertions in New York.’ ” 


Mr. Mahler remained four years in New York, first as a con- 
ductor of opera at the Metropolitan, later as the leader of the 
Philharmonic orchestra. His career with that organization was 
troublous, but the fault does not yet seem to be established. 
Certain journals expect a public airing of the matter, from 
threats made by the musician’s wife. Mr. Krehbiel in the New 
York Tribune asserts that Mr. Mahler “ was a sick man when 
he came to New York,” adding: 


“His troubles with the administration of the Philharmonic 
were of his own creation, for he might have had the absolute 
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power which he enjoyed for a space in Vienna had he desired 
it. He was paid a sum of money which ought to have seemed 


to him fabulous from the day on which he came till the day 
when his labors ended, and the money was given to him un- 
grudgingly, tho the investment was a poor one for the opera 
company which brought him to America and the concert organi- 
He was looked upon as a great 


zations which kept him here. 





MAIN READING-ROOM OF THE NEW LIBRARY. 

artist, and possibly he was one, but he failed to convince the 
people of New York of the fact, and therefore his American 
career was not a success. His influence was not helpful but 
prejudicial to good taste. It is unpleasant to say such things, 
but a sense of duty demands that they be said.” 


Mr. Finck, of The Evening Post, takes a more favorable 
view, tho he suggests that while “ music is the most emotional 
of the arts, and the most intoxicating, unless its devotees cul- 
tivate moderation, it is apt to lead them to excesses.” Mr. 
Mahler, he thinks, lacked the necessary constitution for such 
strains: 


“He worked and fought too hard, and now he is no more. 
He was both a ¢reator and a conductor, and it was this dual 
capacity, combined with his pronounced individuality, that put 
a special stamp on everything he did. Wagner said of Liszt 
that when he played he did not simply perform the music, but 
recreated it. In the same way, Mahler recreated whatever he 
interpreted. He made a Bach suite a sensation of the musical 
season; he conducted the ‘ riying Dutchman’ 
overture so that one could smell the salt breezes 
of the stormy sea and hear the whistling of the 
wind in the masts; he made Beethoven’s hack- 
neyed symphonies seem new, and was the first 
conductor who revealed the full grandeur of the 
funeral march in the ‘ Eroica’; and he brought 
out all that is best in the works of the contem- 
porary German composers, notably his friend Rich- 
ard Strauss. His creative impulse sometimes 
made him retouch the orchestral coloring of the 
music of former epochs so as to make it sound as 
it would if the respective composers had lived to- 
day. For this he was violently abused, tho he left 
‘the scores unaltered for others to follow the letter 
instead of the spirit. Adverse criticism never 
daunted him, for he knew he was doing missionary 
work for masterpieces. Once his patience gave 
way: being accused of having come across the At- 
lantic to teach Americans how music should be 
performed, he demurred, but added that neither 
had he come over here to be taught.” 


These very qualities, however, 
viciousness in Mr. Krehbiel’s view: 


partake of 


“It is a fatuous notion of foreigners that 
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Americans know nothing about music in its highest forms. 
Only of late years have the European newspapers begun to in- 
form their readers that the opera in New York has some sig- 
nificance. Had their writers on music been students they 
would have known that for nearly a century New Yorkers have 
listened to singers of the highest class—singers that the people 
of the musical centers of the European continent were never 
permitted to hear. Mr. Mahler early learned a valuable lesson 
at the opera, but he never learned it in the concert-room. He 
never discovered that there were Philharmonic subscribers who 
had inherited not only their seats from their parents and 
grandparents, but also 
their appreciation of 
good music. 

“ He never knew, or if 
he knew he was never 
willing to acknowledge, 
that the Philharmonic 
audience would be as 
quick to resent an out- 
rage on the musical 
classics as a corruption 
of the Bible or Shake- 
speare. He did not know 
that he was doing it, orif 
he did he was willing 
wantonly to insult their 
intelligence and taste by 
such things as multiply- 
ing the voices in a Bee- 
thoven symphony (an 
additional kettledrum in 
the ‘ Pastoral,’ for in- 
stance), by cutting down 
the strings and doubling 
the flutes in Mozart’s G 
minor, by fortifying the 
brass in Schubert’s C 
major until the sweet 
Vienna singer of nearly 
a century ago seemed a 
modern Malay running amuck, and—most monstrous of all his 
doings—starting the most poetical and introspective of all of 
Schumann’s overtures—that to ‘Manfred’—with a cymbal 
clash like that which sets Mazeppa’s horse on his wild gallop 
in Liszt’ssymphonic poem. And whocan ever forget the treat- 
ment of the kettledrums which he demanded of his players ? 
Wooden-headed sticks, not only in Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, but even in Weber’s ‘ Oberon ’ overture! 

“ But the man is dead and the catalog might as well be closed. 
Of the unhappy relations which existed between him and the 
Philharmonic Society’s promoters it would seem to be a duty 
to speak; but the subject is unpleasant; those most in- 
terested know the facts; the injury that has been done can 
not be undone, and when it becomes necessary the history may 
be unfolded in its entirety. It were best if it could be 
forgotten.” 





Copyrighted by Aime Dupont. 
GUSTAV MAHLER, 
The latest of Germany’s sacrifices at the 
shrine of the ‘‘ American dollar.” 


He will be remembered most favorably for his work at the 
Metropolitan, where he revived Mozart and renovated Wagner. 
In the Boston Transcript Mr. H. T. Parker thus recalls him: 


“He believed Wagner’s operas over-long and their movement 
sluggish. Accordingly he made many ‘cuts,’ especially in 
‘Tristan,’ which irritated the purists, and he sped the pace, 
which was sore vexation to those that love the slow tempi of 
Baireuth. - On the other hand, he never let the orchestral so- 
norities overwhelm the singers, and above all other conductors 
of Wagner’s operas in this generation in America, he kept the 
music ceaselessly plastic. In ‘Tristan,’ in particular, the 
orchestra was like a changeful sea upon which were borne the 
passion and the fate of the lovers. The listener had no sense 
of carefully meditated design, of pedantic care; yet Mr. Mahler 
never relaxed the continuity and the ecstatic and the tragic 
march of the music. 

He seemed not to seek emphases, to mold contours, to bear 
heavily upon climaxes, yet hardly a phrase missed its due 
accent; the melodic flow was rich and unforced, the climaxes 
rose and fell. With ‘Tristan’ and with ‘ Die Walkiire’ no 
less, the music-drama seemed to create itself out of itself, to 
gather the hearer into its emotional and musical life and bear 
him upon it. The intensity of the execution was at one with 
the amplitude of the design.” 
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CASTING WHISTLER IN THE SHADE 


UST WHEN it seems about settled that the world is to 
J given up to young men, the English appear to be trying 
to thwart this tendency by discovering.new geniuses in oj 
Of course no one now disputes the worthiness of Willian, 
de Morgan to his late elevation in the world of letters, but the 
recent attempt to deify Walter Greaves in the world of art dog 
not find unanimous approval. Mr. Greaves, it appears, is q 
man of seventy who in earlier years was a pupil and assistant 
of Whistler. He still cherishes the memory of his forme 
master, tho he repeats the story that Whistler forbade hin 
to exhibit any work without his permission. These facts now 
contribute to a newspaper sensation in London; art crities 
are writing of “The New Whistler,” “An Art Romance,” ani 
hailing “An Unknown Master Discovered.” His pictures, op 
view in a London gallery, now sell for £200 or more, whereas 
formerly they barely changed hands at the price of ten or fif. 
teen shillings. The critics of the daily press are inclined to 
praise Mr. Greaves at Whistler’s expense, but the writers jp 
the weekly literary journals come forward with more subdued 
judgments. Thestory of Mr. Greaves’s relations with Whistler 
is interesting, however. This is how The Westminster Gazette 
(London) gives it: 


men. 


“Mr. Walter Greaves and his brother were the sons of 2 
Chelsea boat-builder. In the late fifties they came into the 
service of Whistler, then living at 7, Lindsay-row. They ‘ used 
to get ready his colors and canvases, prepare the gray distem- 
per ground which he so liked working upon, and painted the 
mackerel-back pattern on the frames—in fact, attended to all 
the routine work of the studio.’ Mr. Walter Greaves, .it is of 
interest to know, helped Whistler with the Leyland Room, and, 
he says, ‘ painted part of the ceiling.” The brothers worked 
for Whistler for nearly twenty years, in one way or another. 
In their younger days they used to row the artist about on the 
river, ‘sometimes spending the whole night on the water.’ 
Before they came to Whistler, the brothers had begun to paint, 
and they painted the scenes they knew—-Hammersmith, the 
Chelsea River, Cremorne. Whistler taught Mr. Walter Greaves 
to etch, and sometimes corrected his plates. And once Mr. 
Walter Greaves threw a stone through Carlyle’s window and 
made that philosopher very angry. Working in this environ- 
ment, under circumstances approximating so closely to those 
under which the artists of bygone days invariably gained their 
knowledge, it would have been only reasonable to expect that 
these young men, already disposed to paint, should have de- 
veloped into professional artists of the Whistler school. But 
they seem to have made no effort to come before the public in 
that capacity. . . . Mr. Greaves says: ‘ Whistler would never 
allow us to exhibit anything without his permission, and always 
insisted on our mentioning that we were “ pupils of Whistler.”’ 
In the light of the present exhibition, one can realize the goot- 
humored kindliness that dictated both the restriction and its 
accompanying salve to the feelings of his devoted admirers and 
assistants. Whistler knew.” 


The London Times critic implies his approvai of Mr. Greaves 
on patriotic grounds, seeing the artist as “ intensely English.” 
Whereas “ Whistler, no doubt, helped to make him an artist, he 
did not make him a cosmopolitan like so many of his followers, 
and he has kept almost entirely free of the Japanese elemett 
in Whistler’s art.” The Daily Graphic compares Whistler's 
work unfavorably with that of Greaves. “We look at Greaves’ 
pictures and think of old Chelsea; we look at Whistler’s ani 
think of—Whistler.” As if in rebuttal of these observations é 
writer in the London Outlook observes: 


“Hard upon the solemn ravings over Post-Impressionis™ 
comes the discovery of a new master, heralded with pleasing 
unanimity in the entire press. No doubt about it this time 
pupil of Whistler, who taught Whistler all he knew. Whistler, 
deluded soul, puffed to the limit of his possible expansion in his 
day, was, in a way, and in his very peculiar way, all right 





But that was a long time ago. The memory of his highl! 
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1. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST. 


No. 1 is attributed to the artist in the Greaves Catalog, but Mr. Joseph Pennell asserts that Whistler himself painted the head. 


2. BOAT-RACE DAY, HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 


The same 


authority also questions the accuracy of the catalog in asserting that No. 2 was painted and exhibited in 1862 prior to his acquaintance with 


Whistler or before the latter had painted any of his bridge pictures. 


studied toilet and his militant tuft of bleached hair is waning. 
He may not to-day be quite the artisthe was. Indeed, we have 
discovered that a student who waited on the master drew soul- 
ful boats before the butterfly ever thought of the beauty of 
barges, and many years after—perhaps twenty—the first boat 
becomes a better boat than the second. It becomes so by a 
peculiar quality of soulfulness in boats. Mr. Whistler’s boats, 
admirable even yet, remind one irresistibly of Whistler. Mr. 
Greaves’s boats, suddenly taking souls to themselves as well as 
sails, remind one of—boats. It is convincing art criticism, of 
course. One would prefer a drawing of a boat to remind one 
of a boat, rather than to make one think of Whistler, but after 
all it 7s the business of the art critic to recognize a boat asa 
boat long before he recognizes its resemblance to the dapper 
American master.” 


Oddly enough just at this moment a letter written by 
Whistler to Walter Greaves turns up in an American auction- 





3. UNLOADING THE BARGE. 4. 


‘“TINNIE”’ (ALICE GREAVES). 


In part it covers the point of the prohibition laid by 
the master upon his pupils of making use of his ideas. It is 
well known that he used to lay claim to certain “ odd bits” in 
Venice as belonging exclusively to him, warning others not to 
“ spoil ” them by trying to do them. This is the letter as the 


room. 


‘New York Times reprints it: 


“The doctor [presumably Seymour Haden] mentioned acci- 
dentally that you spoke of painting a blue picture of your sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ranger. Now, my dear boy, just reflect for a minute 
and don’t let my own pet pupil unconsciously do what he would 
be indignant if another were to attempt, for you know my pic- 
ture of little Miss Leyland in blue cashmere and velvet—in 
short, the arrangement in blue—you know how jolly it is, and 
of course I shall paint it directly I have time. Of course I 
know it is quite natural that you and Harry should see nature 
as I have made her known to you.” 





5. PASSING UNDER OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 


Joseph Pennell believes that unless steps are taken to determine Greaves’s place in the art world, confusion will result between his work and 
Whistler’s, for already ‘‘much of Greaves’s work has been foisted upon the public as Whistler’s.”’ 


PICTURES BY WALTER 


GREAVES, ONCE WHISTLER’S PUPIL, NOW HIS RIVAL. 
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MISSIONARY GIFTS NOT FALLING OFF 


ERE AND THERE in the secular press it is asserted 
that in spite of the great campaign conducted by the 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement, there is a decrease ~ 


in the missionary offerings. The editor of The Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist Episcopal, New York) admits that the state- 
ments may be true “ in the form in which they are made.” One 
statement is to the effect that some of the leading boards show 
“deficits.” While such a declaration is true “on the face of 
it,” yet “it does not carry with it the additional important fact 
that these boards face a deficit, not because of decreased offer- 
ings, but because of overappropriation.” The editor of this 
journal goes on to give some specific instances: 


“This is notably true of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, which at.its last meeting reported a deficit of 
approximately $60,000, while at the same time there was noted 
an increase in the offerings of the churches of over $25,000. 
The deficit resulted from a large overappropriation last year. 

“The statement has also been made that some boards show 
an actual decrease in income. This statement would be true of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions from last year’s 
statistical showing, but does not mention the important fact 
that because of a change in the fiscal year the report last year 
was for eleven months instead of twelve. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
the secretary of that Board, reports that if twelve months be 
compared with twelve months there has been a marked upward 
tendency, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 

“The facts are at hand which would make possible a more 
complete analysis, but the above are fair samples of the situa- 
tion which would be found to exist if the particulars are taken 
up in detail. 

* “Tn our own Church the treasurer’s report of advances last 
year may be summarized as follows: 





Annual Conferences (except immediate advance)...... 368,079.70 
Annuities, legacies and miscellaneous receipts......... 4,438.12 
EN TEINEN oe hee cet ak nsw bisle Ah ws o.0 orb roche 15,070.46 
Immediate advance (cash) .................... .. -51,303.04 

Making @ grand total Of... 2.0... ces cise ceeds $138,891.32 


“This is one of the largest advances made in the past twenty 
years of the Missionary Society’s ‘history. In tabulating the 
reports from 165 churches in the cities which were touched by 
last year’s national campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, it appears that there was a total increase of $48,867 in 
the foreign missionary offerings of these churches. This in- 
crease, covering so wide an area, surely finds no parallel in all 
previous history of Methodist missionary finance. 

“The American Board of Commissioners reports that last 
year they were $57,000 ahead of the preceding year. 

“The United Brethren gained 20 per cent. 

“The Reformed Church in America reports an increase of 20 
per cent. 

“The Dutch Reformed Church had a deficit of $20;000 last 
year, which was wiped out and they were able to make an ad- 
vance of $20,000 this year. 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church, in spite of the fact that 
they have lost by death two very large givers, report an increase 
in gifts from congregations of more than $30,000. The secre- 
tary reports that before the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
began its work their total receipts were $766,000 and they now 
receive $985,000, a total increase of $219,000.” 


The churches of Canada, too, are reported to have increased 
the total of their missionary offerings 35 per cent. since the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement began its work. Finally: 

“Taking all of the churches of North America, it will be 


found that the total contributions for foreign missions for the 
years 


NOOR: SUDO: AED, WhEP ......5--400.-- 0-4 csaesccvce $33,127,491 
FOI MIR BDNT MEDIO. 565 5 cio ob ie «0s inion seen. 26,559,206 





Making a total increase of ...............$6,568,285 


“Tn addition to the above not less than $3,000,000 has been 
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subscribed to foreign missions in large amounts, a large part 
of which can be directly traced to the impetus given by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

“It is true that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement has fallen 
far short of the expectations of many, but, as was brought out 
clearly at the recent meeting of the National Committee in 
Boston, the difficulty is not with the Movement but with the 
expectations. As a matter of fact the magnitude of the task 
was seriously underestimated, but it is a cause for great thanks- 
giving that marked progress is being made.” 





SUNDAY IN THE NAVY 


66 UNDAY IN THE NAVY-has gone to —,” said a 
S sailor in the hearing of an officer in the Atlantic 
squadron, and the remark led the officer to write to 
the New York Evening Post a letter telling how the observance 
of the day has disappeared from shipboard. It is not written 
in a narrow spirit of criticism, says that journal in introducing 
it, “but with a view of presenting conditions as they are, to- 
gether with an analysis of effects, as they have been observed, 
of disregarding Sunday as a day of rest.” Whether right or 
wrong, observes The Evening Post, “ what he says is competent 
first-hand criticism, not intended to be a mere attack, but to 
point out a condition which deserves attention, if not remedy- 
ing.” The blame is given by this officer to the Admiral who, 
“designated to command a fleet or a division, and having per- 
haps but a year or eighteen months to serve, proceeds to map 
out work for his command as if everything ended with his 
retirement.” Further: 


“The men to-day are not getting education, training, thorough 
methodical reiteration. They are subjected to a cramming 
process like backward college students before an examination. 
An admiral makes out a program to cover a quarter or half a 
year with designated employment for every week day in the 
whole period. Everything is foreseen and planned ahead. Life 
is arranged beforehand by schedule to work like the time-table 
of a great railroadsystem. Officers and men are to be reduced 
to machines, and, to be strictly fair and truthful, days and 
hours are specified for recreation, for a specified recreation for 
these machines. 

“Strangely enough, one important factor is left out of con- 
sideration: nature. Men are not machines, but human beings, 
and sailors are particularly human. Kipling’s dictum that 
‘Single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints ’ could 
mutatis mutandis be applied to sailors as well as to soldiers. 
Then nature includes rain, fog, wind, storm. These trifles 
are not taken into account. Result: when they interfere, not 
having been foreseen, and the comprest schedule having to be 
carried out, something must give way. 

“Usually the first thing to go is the men’s Sabbath. By 
putting in a hard day’s work on Sunday the coaling-ship ordered 
for Friday or Saturday and prevented by stress of weather can 
be accomplished and still permit of the scheduled this or that 
Monday, Tuesday, and-Wednesday, so as to go on with the fore- 
ordained this or that on Thursday and Friday so that the end 
of the month or the end of the quarter may see everything ac- 
complished as planned and the huge bulk of work undertaken 
be reported with pride to Washington accomplished. 

“And so we coal ship on Sunday; or, because a storm has 
delayed it till Monday, we spend all day Sunday in the turrets 
or at the secondary battery getting ready therefor. The ship 
is painted, the decks shellacked, the battalion gotten ready for 
landing, ete. This is the period of strenuousness and ‘ Sunday 
in the Navy has gone to ——,’ as I heard a man say not long 
ago. We are treating this way in piping times of peace [men] 
whom we would like to retain for life, but whom we could 
count on for four years, and four years are ample training time 
for a man-of-war’s man. Four years of careful, unhurried, 
methodical, systematic training are ample—but the strenuous 
admiral, anxious to close his career with six months of immedi- 
ate, visible, and to him creditable, accomplishment, crowds it 
all into that time at the expense of the enlisted men’s Sunday, 
a time which should be as inalienably his for reading, letter- 
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writing, smoking, yarn-spinning, and mere lazy sleep and re- 
cuperation, for turning his thought inward, self-communion, as 
js the meal hour or the silence on the berth deck after taps. 
There is a limit to all enterprise and endeavor. Beyond that 
limit men must be pushed, then driven. Driving such active, 
willing, uncomplaining, intelligent, faithful workers as make 
up the bulk of the crew of this ship is criminal.” 





“GIDEONS” AND BIBLES 


LACING Bibles in hotel rooms where transient guests 
p may read them is a work mainly accomplished by a society 

known as “ The Gideons.” This is the “ Christian Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association of America” and had its origin 
in 1899 in Boscobel, Wis., where two chance visitors in the 
same hotel agreed “ that their 
profession was in need of an 
organization for Christian fel- 
lowship.” There are 600,000 
commercial travelers in the 
United States, and of this 
number only 50,000 are active 
Christians, says The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World 
(Boston). The “ live wires ” in 
this class number 8,000 and 
they are called Gideons. “Ifa 
Gideon isn’t a live wire he isn’t 
a Gideon.” The Bible propa- 
ganda of the Gideons arose in 
this way: 


“The morals of the ‘ Knight 
of the Road’ in the past, taken 
as a class, have not been all 
that could be desired, but in 
the twelve years in which the 
Gideons have been working ‘a 
remarkable change for better,’ 
says Secretary W. E. Hender- 
son, ‘ has taken place.’ 

“Two years ago Mr. N. W. Dennett, one of the trustees of 
the Gideons; learned when in England that the commercial 
travelers of Great Britain were placing Bibles in hotel rooms. 
The idea seemed a splendid one, so the Gideons decided to put 
a Bible in each guest room of every hotel in America. 

“To-day they have placed over 65,000 Bibles in over 600 hotels 
and are rapidly increasing this number. The American Bible 
Society, which supplies the books at one-third less than cost, 
on account of the Gideons’ demands and those of the others are 
six months behind their orders. 

“Tt takes a considerable sum to pay for 65,000 Bibles. In 
many of the cities the churches have volunteered to supply the 
hotels. In some places prominent and wealthy men have paid 
for the Bibles in the hotels. In Kansas City a big manufac- 
turer employing many salesmen, being convinced of the value 
of the work, supplied an entire hotel. Then too the lonely 
traveling man who has been cheered up by the Holy Book in 
the room has sent in his mite. 

“The Gideons have been exploited in the papers principally 
as distributors of Bibles. But they do much other work. The 
members, active business men, carry the gospel to their fellow 
travelers as man to man. They hold meetings in hotels and 
have camps in most of the big cities. Every noon from 12 
to 12:45 throughout the United States in hotel rooms and 
offices, wherever they may be, the Gideons hold a service 
of prayer. 

“The Bibles placed in the hotels are very seldom carried off. 
But there are instances to the contrary. A bell boy in Denver 
took one from a room and was caught withit. ‘ Honest, boss,’ 
he said, ‘it’s the best book I ever read. Why, I am nearly 
through it by this time.’ ” 


Tho not in the ranks of the Gideons, the New York Bible 
Society, under its general secretary, Rev. George W. Carter, 
has placed 10,000 Bibles in the hotels of New York within the 
past six months. The character of the 600,000 daily guests in 
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New York hotels, as compared with many other cities, 
says a writer in The Examiner (New York), “renders the 
task of supplying Bibles more delicate in some particulars.” 
We read: 


“* New York hotels are not filled with traveling salesmen to 
an excessive degree,’ says Dr. Carter, ‘ but with tourists from 
other cities and countries, visitors for a season and widely 
varying classes of the traveling public. For that reason our 
Bibles, plain yet elegant in appearance, have no note or re- 
ligious comment printed on them, and therefore can not be ob- 
jectionable to any possible reader.’...... 

“ With remarkable unanimity responses of most cordial nature 
have been received from hotel managers and proprietors. In- 
variably the writers express appreciation, gratitude, approba- 
tion, and adesire for cooperation. ‘ The ideais a splendid one, 
and we appreciate your offer,’ says one. Another writes: 





“GIDEONS” WITH BIBLES FOR CHICAGO HOTELS. 


This society, composed of commercial travele’s, has placed more than 65,000 Bibles in over 600 hotels. 


‘Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, and hoping 
that much good will come to this cause through you.’ 

“Some hotels of notably ‘ smart’ class have requested three 
or four hundred Bibles. A few of the smaller hotels have asked 
for twenty-five or fifty, but generally the requests run into the 
hundreds. The most fashionable hotels of the city have proved 
equally willing to add Bibles to their house furnishings. One 
hundred leather-bound volumes went to the Hotel Savoy, 700 
copies to the Plaza, and 800 to Hotel Astor. 

“* When we consider,’ says Dr. Carter, ‘ that the majority of 
suicides in this city are said to occur in hotels, when we are 
reminded of the numbers of strangers who for one reason or 
another are sheltered from time to time under their roofs, we 
must recognize the value of the opportunity to reach those who, 
far from home, may find themselves in distress of mind. That 
the Word of God, found unexpectedly on the table of a hotel 
room, has more than once saved its reader from despair, is 
vouched for by notes to that effect left in the books.’..... 

“Another interesting detail has come to notice recently. 
One of the largest, newest, and. most elegant hotels of the city 
reports through its manager that ‘ not a week passes without a 
request being made at the office for a French Bible.’ Accord- 
ingly when 600 Bibles were sent to this hotel some were in the 
French tongue. Another of the most fashionable hostelries 
desired 600 cards for distribution throuzhout the house stating 
that Bibles could be procured from the hotel clerk. 

“ Not only to those in great hotels is the Bible thus carried, 
but to the hundreds of men and boys in the cheap lodging- 
houses of the East Side. In addition to the mile and more of 
Bibles donated to hotels, several hundred have been placed in 
the reading-rooms of the lodging-houses; metal racks are fas- 
tened to the wall, in which the Bibles are kept when not in 
use. ‘It is gratifying to know,’ says Dr. Carter, ‘ that the 
Bibles are read. Those persons who by their gifts to our 
Society have paid for such Bibles may be responsible for 
changing the character and destiny of many lives.’ ” 
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HOW ENGLAND ACCOUNTS FOR 
NON-CHURCHGOING 


FEW YEARS ago an English paper took a religious cen- 
A sus and found that four persons out of every five in 
the metropolis “ never darkened a church door.” The 
percentage is thought to be not so high in “ the provinces,” but 
the fact of non-churchgoing is so general as to lead Mr. W. 
Forbes Gray to bring together in a little volume a number of 
“ Reasons and Remedies.” To this symposium both laymen and 
clergy contribute. The Westminster Gazette (London) has made 
a digest of these opinions in a manner consonant with our style, 
so we cite from its columns, giving credit for their editorial 
labors. 

Prebendary Carlile, the head of the Church Army, holds that 
the whole thing resolves itself into “ practical agnosticism.” 
“It is not active, ramping atheism with which the churches 
have to contend to-day, so much as careless indifference—a dis- 
inclination to be troubled about problems which for the pur- 
poses of the moment are treated as non-existent.” But he does 
fot think the case hopeless: 


“There is (he says) no need to despair. Frivolity, the mad 


chase after pleasure and amusement at all costs, the absence | 


of high aims, are but the froth which comes to the surface. In 
time the native good sense and solidity of the nation will re- 
cover itself—possibly under ‘the sobering effect of some great 
national disaster (may God avert it!) ; or mere weariness and 
satiety may drive home the lesson that life is no life which is 
destitute of a spiritual element. The prodigal’s husks may 
satisfy for the moment, but the time will come when more solid 
food will be needful.” 


Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., regards the answer to the 


question “ Why the Church is Becoming of So Little Account to 
the Working Classes?” as a threefold one: 


“The Church has lost touch with modern life and the duties 
of modern life; the individual still has his thirst and hunger 
after righteousness, but society, with its material and debasing 
pursuits after wealth and folly and the weariness it imposes 
upon the people engaged in its tasks of industrial competition, 
makes the spiritual life difficult. The Church will have to con- 
sider these facts, and will have to make up its mind what it is 
to do regarding them.” 

If the Church, Mr. MacDonald concludes, would only turn in- 
ward upon its own faith and accept its own mission, “ some of 
its pews would still remain empty, perhaps; but then it would 
be Christians who would worship at its altars, whereas at 
present it is they who are drifting away.” 

Professor Stalker, of the United Free Church College, Aber- 
deen, takes a less dismal view than many of the other contrib- 
utors to the volume. Complaints by elderly ministers about 
the declining state of the religion of the country often, he 
alleges, mean no more than that the attendance at their own 
places of worship is falling off. He declines to indorse Mr. 
Haldane’s recent statement that the bulk of the working classes 
are mild agnostics. He thinks more attention ought to be paid 
by office-bearers in providing work in the Church for the 
members: 

“The attachment of members to a church is in proportion not 
to what they get from it, but to what they would give to it. 
This is the kind of congregation which working people should 
join—one where their services will be claimed and their gifts 
exercised. They can begin to exercise these at once; because 
one of the most obvious and profitable services they can render 
is to fill the place of worship by taking thither their friends and 
companions. There is no mistake by which the progress of the 
gospel has been moré retarded in the past than the hallucina- 
tion that the Christianization of the world was to be the work 
of an ordained and salaried class.” 

The Rev. J. Ernest Rattenbury, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’s 


successor, also thinks it possible to take too pessimistic a view 
of the question. The alienation that does exist does not, in 
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his view, arise from any deep-rooted hostility to religion: “It 
is not so much that the people find religion hateful as that they 
find the churches useless. They have no hunger for what the 
Church provides.” The great requirement of the Church to. 
day, he says, is the religion of Jesus Christ: 


“It is a matter of the spirit and ideals. We need to rid oyp. 
selves of many of the ideals of quite secondary importance 
denominational, commercial, literary, esthetic. If we are ty 
win the people of England we must not forget that the masses 
of the people are not cultured, and they have not the esthetic 
sense of the clergy of many of the churches. If the Church js 
to win the people it must appeal, therefore, to the deep com. 
mon heart of them.” 


The Rev. Frank Ballard, D.D., likewise refuses to look on 
the black side. Whatever the relative failure, actually the 
Christian churches of this land are, he asserts, in a better pogi- 
tion than ever before. From the remedies which he suggests 
for lack of attendance at public worship we take the following 
extract: 


“Tf one word can be said to sum up the whole demand of the 
hour on the Christian behalf, it is no doubt the word ‘ reality,’ 
The revival of reality throughout Christendom, however com- 
monplace a prescription, is the true and only panacea for the 
fears and failures of the churches. That preachers should be. 
have as they preach and congregations act upon what they pray 
and sing; that pulpit teaching should be up-to-date, and that 
something more than sermons should be undertaken as a means 
of conveying Christian truth.” 


Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, D.L., M.P., takes a rather 
gloomy view of the present condition of things, and in answer 
to the question what is to be done, says that answer is to be 
found “ in a restored message and in a Church conscious of her 
duty and of her opportunity ” : 


“This is not the place to discuss the character of a vitalized 
theology. Yet without areal message a minister may continue 
to be a moral teacher, but can never attain to be the spiritual 
seer. If the Christian Church is only the custodian of a great 
tradition, and is not the expression of a living Person who is 
sympathetic with the world to-day, she will drop to the position 
of a debating society or be left to invent a philosophy fora 
secular theory of morals. ‘ Art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another?’ Let us settle that question first of 
ali.” 





A CHURCH LEAGUE FOR WORLD PEACE—World peace, 
international arbitration, and abolition of armaments will be 
the aim of a world league to be formed under the efforts of the 
ministers of America. At least so they resolved at a meeting 
of metropolitan clergy held in New York May 22. The Rev. 
Frederick Lynch offered the resolutions, saying in doing so that 
between 1900 and 1910 ninety-nine arbitration treaties between 
nations were negotiated. The resolutions say: 


“ Resolved, That we urge the churches of the United States 
to use their utmost influence toward molding a public opinion 
which will uphold the President and the State Department in 
negotiating treaties which shall bind the contracting nations 
to arbitrate all differences which can not be settled by diplomacy 
both with Great Britain and France, as now proposed, and with 
all other nations which may become willing to enter into such 
agreement with our Government. 

“ Resolved, further, That the ministers of New York City ex- 
press the hope that the United States Senate will promptly 
ratify the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France 
when the same shall be submitted to them, and that these res0- 
lutions be transmitted to the President and to the Hon. Elihu 
Root and the Hon. James A. O’Gorman, Senators from the 
State of New York.” 


Seconding the resolutions, the Rev. Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, of 
the Free Synagog, said he feared the United States Senate will 
not confirm President Taft’s treaty, and he urged a campaign 
in the name of religion that shall so arouse the American people 
that the Senate will be compelled to confirm it. 
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VACATION TRIPS IN OUR OWN LAND 
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FISHING AND HUNTING OFF THE 
BEATEN TRAIL 


F you want fishing where the waters are 
not fished to death, or hunting where 
the country is not all shot out, it is positively 
essential to keep off the track of the tourist 
and the summer sportsman. Once a locality 
is discovered and described by some famous 
writer in one of the “‘six best sellers,’ that 
locality, so far as sport is concerned, is 
doomed. It soon becomes a site for high- 
priced hotels, where the dress suit is de rigueur 
and where one dons a golf-suit to stalk moose 
or hurries from the tennis court to the stream 
to do a little fancy fly-casting, admirable as 
toform, but empty as to fish. All such places 
soon become deserted by game, but not by 
the “guides,” who are more interested in the 
size of the “sport’s” pocket-book and his 
available liquor supply, than in following their 
craft. Unless you are in the expert class, 
there is little hope of anything more exciting 
happening to you than being “done good,” 
according to the physician’s prescription, un- 
less you follow fish and game to their real 
haunts. One should go where trout are still 
so wild as to be tame, where moose and deer 





GOLDEN GATE ROAD IN THE YELLOWSTONE, 


are still curious as to what a tenderfoot looks 
like in his native habiliments. 

If I had Maine in mind for a trip such 
places as Ripogenus Lake; North Pond, Bel- 
grade Lakes; Grand Lake Stream, which is 
reached via the Washington County Railroad 
to Princeton through Long Lake and Big 
Lake and thence three miles into Grand 
Lake Stream; Caratunk, Kennebago, Patten 
(Lower Shin Pond), Jackman and Lake Me- 
gantic would all be named for trout, ouanan- 
iche, salmon, togue, and bass during the fish- 
ing season, and for moos2, 1.7, hae ond 


‘streams around Bartlett, N. H. 


partridge in the fall. Other good New Eng- 
land localities are Nortons Mills, Vt.; St. Al- 
bans, Vt., Congamond, Mass.; Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., and Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. This 
latter has a number of good trout streams 
flowing into it, especially the Saco River and 
These are 


canaba Rivers near Witteck, Wis. These in 
the autumn are all good deer, bear, and 
grouse localities. For bass, muscallonge, and 
pike, Les Cheneaux Islands between Mackinac 
and the Soo, Lake Huron, may be recom- 
mended; also Valentine Lake near Hillman 
and Traverse City, Houghton Lakes, Alden 
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all good fishing places for, bass, lake trout, 
brook trout, pickerel, and quananiche. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and, to a certain 
extent, New Jersey offer a number of good 
hunting and fishing localities. The Adiron- 
dacks, the Catskills, and the upper ranges of 
the Blue Mountains all afford places that have 
not yet been overrun by the summer camper. 
There is still good fishing for trout to be had 
in North Creek, Warren Co., N. Y., Wana- 
kena, Hortonville, the Long Lake tributaries, 
Wolf Pond, Nobelboro, N. Y., and all over 
Pike County, Pa., notably in Paradise Valley 
Creek and Spruce Cabin Inn Creek, both of 
which are reached by stage from Cresco, Pa. 
For bass one should try Newcomb, N. Y., 
Hewlett Landing, Lake George, N. Y., Whal- 
ley, White, and Hammersley Ponds in Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y., and Beaver Lake and Green 
and Split Rock Ponds in New Jersey. Pike 
County, Pa., at Huntersville, affords good 
bass fishing, as does Falls, Pa., and points 
along the Susquehanna from Pittston north 
to the New York State line. Practically all 
these New York and Pennsylvania localities 
are good hunting-grounds for black bear, deer, 
and upland feathered game. 

In the middle West all the best fishing and 
hunting is strung along the northern boun- 
daries of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan. Rainbow trout are plentiful in the 
Canada and Little Black Creeks near Hill- 
man, Mich.; at Herron Lake near Frankfort, 
Mich.; at Bellaire, Mich. ; in the Pembine 
and Pike Rivers, Wis; in the Red, Wolf, and 
Evergreen Rivers near Mattoon, Wis., and in 
the 'e~ce, Michigammi, Flatrock, and Es- 





THE NEW POST-OFFICE BUILDING TO BE ERECTED OPPOSITE THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN 


NEW 


YORK. 


CENTRAL TRAIN (1832). 


and Frankfort, in Michigan. In Wisconsin 
you are sure of good fishing at Three Lakes, 
at Lake Owen near Cable, Wis., at Dorset, 
Minn., Ashby, Minn., and Avon, Minn., with 
ten lakes in its. neighborhood to choose from. 
All these lakes are fine in the autumn for 
ducks, deer, patridge, and an occasional bear. 





THE GREAT ORGAN ROCK IN UTAH. 
FOUR HUNDRED FEET. 


ITS HEIGHT 


Across the Great Lakes on the north shores 
of Superior, Huron, and Ontario are the star 
game and fish localities of Canada. Every- 
body has heard of Temagami and .the Nepigon 
where the fishing is still so good that they 
“get away with” that story about a man 
standing on a rock and catching a bass at 
every cast while he flicks up a minnow for the 
next bait on the back-cast. Albeit some- 
what too famous, the fishing is still excellent 
if you don’t stick close to the hotel landing. 
Joe Lake in the Algonquin National Park is 
excellent for trout, bass, salmon trout, and 
big game; so are Rock Lake Station, Ont.; 
Opinicon Lake, Ont.; Loughboro Lake, Lake 
Nipissing, and the Michipocoten Island re- 
gion. Further East is the salmon, trout, 
moose, and caribou country of New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland. The Upsalquitch, 
New Brunswick, is the latest “find.” Doug- 
las Wetmore Clinch, the author, who lives in 
St. John, New Brunswick, knows all about 
it. He is the Columbus who found the 
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Upsalquitch, teeming with trout and salmon 
untroubled by canoe or guide. Then there 
is Lake Palfrey, N. B., Kedgumakoog Lake 
and Stone Ridge, N. B., and East River 
(Great Falls) and Salmon River, N. S., 
which are both grand salmon localities, cari- 
bou being plentiful in the country back of 
Great Falls. 

The Rocky Mountain States and Alaska 
afford the finest big-game hunting on the con- 
tinent. All through the Rockies are found 
the black-spotted salmon trout, the Dolly 
Varden or malmas, and the rainbows, while 
the Coast Range gives great fishing for cut- 
throat trout, steelheads, quinnant salmon, 
and the monster tuna of Avalon and Santa 
Catalina. On Baranoff Island, Alaska, a 
single hunter this year bagged five of the 
great Alaska brown grizzlies, none being 
under nine feet. Jacks Bay, Alaska, affords 
magnificent salmon and trout fishing, and 
Field, B. C., is famous for trout, big game, and 
mountain-climbing trips. Large parties are 
organized there to make trips in the neigh- 
borhood of Emerald Lake. Cody, Wyo., is 
headquarters for trips after all species of trout 
and all big game, such as elk, cougar, goat, 
grizzly, and deer. 

The hunting for bighorn and elk is espe- 
cially fine in the Glacier National Park and 
the Flathead National Forest, where hunting 
is permitted under permit from the forest 
supervisor. All the Gunnison River trout 
localities in Colorado still offer superb fishing. 
From Washington can be reached Lake New- 
man, Fernan Lake, Ida.; and Fish, Liberty, 
Trap, and Williams Lakes, near Spokane. 
This is not only fine trout country, but it is 
good for deer, bear, and mountain lion. The 
best cougar locality that I know of is Steam- 
boat Springs, Col. It is also good at Cafion 
station in the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
Ariz., and the Bavispa River country in 
Sonora, Mex. 

Grizzlies are rather scarce over all this 
territory, the best hunting for them being 
the Stikine River in British Columbia and 
around Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., where they 
follow the immense bands of elk. 

I will not close this brief sketch without 
mentioning the great tarpon-fishing, which 
is still splendid at Tampico, Mex.; Sarasota, 
Fla.; Stewart, Fla., and in many Texas lo- 
salities. Nor can I overlook the fine salt- 
water fishing, notably for red drum, at Watch- 
apreague Inlet, Va., and the quail, duck, and 
shore-bird shooting at Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Ocrakoke, N. C.; Currituck Sound, Hickory, 
N. C., and the Dismal Swamp, which is 
reached by way of Suffolk, Va. 

To the reader all the above localities are 
only names. There are camps and guides at 
all of them. Some can be found in the ad- 
vertising columns of sportsmen’s magazines, 
but I feel it more or less a duty to offer here- 
with to advise any reader upon request as to 
the names of such guides and camps as I 
know to be trustworthy in order to give them 
something definite to start on. 

WarrREN H. MILLER, 
Editor Field and Stream. 
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NOVA SCOTIA AND CAPE BRETON 


The vacationist who does not care to wan- 
der far from home, who is fond of the pictur- 
esque, and who seeks health as well as recrea- 
tion, will not be disappointed if he chooses 
Nova Scotia for his summer outing. To reach 
this delightful little country, lying off the 
extreme northeastern coast of Maine, one 
takes a short ocean trip in a commodious 
steamer over a sea that during the summer 
months is usually calm and always invigora- 
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numerous boarding-houses with charges 
ranging from $4 to $6 per week. 

Halifax is a convenient startihg-place fer 
those who plan fishing expeditions to vari. 
ous parts of the island. Speckled and salmoy 
trout are plentiful in the lakes and streams of 
the interior and attract many visiting fishep. 
men, while off the shore there is excellent 
deep-sea fishing. There are numerous short 
excursions by train from Halifax, one of the 
most popular having for its objective point 
Grand Pré, in the land of Longfellow’s Eyap. 





TOURISTS INSPECTING THE YOHO GLACIER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ting. Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia 
and the largest city of the British Maritime 
Provinces, is the port of entry to the island 
and is itself a favorite stopping-place for the 
tourist. Here there is one of the notable 
harbors of the Atlantic coast, an important 





HELL GATE, COLORADO. 


British military station and some excellent 
examples of fortifications, such as York Re- 
doubt, MceNab’s Island, George’s Island, and 
the Citadel. In and about Halifax, the cost of 
living at the best hotels does not exceed £2 
or $3 per day, while all through Nova Scotia 
and its near neighbor, Cape Breton, there cre 


geline. Other side trips are along the south 
shore of the Island to St. Margaret’s Bay, 
Hubbards, Chester, Lunenburg, ete. Chester 
is a well-known watering-place, with fine 
sea-bathing, good hotels, and numerous 
summer cottages. At all these places there 
are exceptional opportunities for fishing and 
boating. 

Cape Breton Island is separated from its 
neighbor by a narrow stream of water and 
practically forms with Nova Scotia one prov- 
ince, 350 miles in length, varying in breadth 
from 50 to 100 miles. The principal town of 
Cape Breton is Sydney, with a population of 
20,000. The entire coast is indented by bays 
and inlets, the rugged outlines of which offer 
an attractive scenic feature to the many 
visitors who choose boating as a pastime dur- 
ing the summer season. The famous Bras 
d’Or Lakes in the heart of the island furnish 
an especially delightful sailing-ground. They 
are about 100 miles in length and ten miles 
in breadth at the widest part. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner described them as the most love 
ly salt-water lakes in the world. Extended 
excursions by sea may be made through St. 
George’s Bay to Prince Edward Island, ly- 
ing north of Nova Scotia, or across Cabot 
Strait to Newfoundland, northeast of Cape 
Breton. 


THE GREAT LAKES AND CANADA 


Each year sees an increase in traffic on the 
Great Lakes, and especially in the country 
around and to the east of Georgian Bay. 
Visitors are always surprized at the accon- 
modations which several steamship com 
panies provide on the Great Lakes. Some di 


(Continued on page 1124.) 





SECOND- AND THIRD-CLASS 


PASSENGER 


TRAIN ON THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY IN 1831, 
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Start Right B V D And You'll 
Of With « * e Start Off Right 
RMED with B. V. D. you needn’t be alarmed at summer heat and 
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ON’T let the low 

price suggest 
“near silk”or spun silk 
—Phoenix Silk Hose 
is made of the same shimmery, gen- 
uine silk you’d expect in the costliest 
hose. And we warrant it to wear. 
There’s a point worth remembering. 


Guaranteed—No Holes, Three Months 


Every four-pair box contains that guaranty. If any of the four 
pairs show a hole within three months, 


9 
you will be given new hose free. Box Women s 7 5 Cc 
of four pairs $2. Twelve colors. We'll 4 airs $3.00 


fill your order direct if your dealer can’t. Same guaranty. Nine colors 


Phoenix Knitting Works sreeaway Milwaukee 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ATURE poems; poems of feeling, Songs 
sonnets, and the light French forms of 
ballade, rondeau, and rondel, are gathered 
together in the volume “ By the Sea” (Sher. 
man, French & Company) between covers, 
suggestive, in their misty, gray tones and 
distant sails, of an hour of dreams and idle. 
ness. 

Anne Cleveland Cheney is above all an 
artist of words. With pen and paper she 
goes down to the sea and catches in her verses 
pictures that are vivid and intense with the 
glittering water and the shadeless white of 
the sand and that glow with colors which 
usually claim the brush as their medium of 
expression. 

The poen ‘hat gives the title to the book 
is typical—' is an irregular, free pen-picture 
of ascenea mg the shore front of the quaint, 
sleepy old town of Chatham. “The Mist” 
reveals the author’s delicate fancy and metri- 
calingenuity. The subtle music that threads 
through all her lines is most notable in these 
verses. A real depth of earnestness is reached 
in “A Mood,” the last of the poems we 
quote. As Dr. Philip S. Moxon has said, 
“This piece is more than clever; it has deep 
and true feeling and is full of music.” 


By the Sea 
By ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY 


Beat of the tide, beat of the blood, 

O life seems good ! 

This bright, windy weather, 

The soul laughs and the sea laughs 
Bravely together; 

The body is quickened in every sense, 
The whole world spreads out vivid, intense— 
Clear-cut and a-shine, 

Breath of the brine, 

Beat of the tide, beat of the blood, 
Life is good—good ! 


The Wind is like a Japidary, 
And cuts the sapphire of the sea 
Into traceries and flutings, 
Curiously. 


Wonder-work, his fine, strong fretting, 
And without a peer 
The great gem beneath it gleaming 
Cerulean clear! 


Yonder bar of palest beryl 
His high skill hath touched and lo! 
By a fleck of foam he turns it 

Into cameo. 


A narrow little lane that goes 

Unevenly. between two rows 

Of humble cottages—all gray 

As mosses long and soft a-sway 

In southern woods, or webs that stir 
From rafters old; a tender blur 

Of Old Maid’s Pink; and crass, gay green, 
Where marsh grass pricks a path between 
The sandy soil; on without bend, 

The little road, then at the end— 

The sea a-glitter and the sky, 

One burning lapis lazuli, 

The sand a haze of amber light, 

And one far sail, clear shadeless white ! 


Dull gray sky, the sand more pallid gray, 
White line of lapping surf and silken swish of the 
sea: 
Gull’s plaining sharp, and shadowy slow, slow sail 
Gliding in mist away. 
Tang of brine and murmur and mystery, 

Dreams of the fair Jost ships and those that have 
reached their port; ‘ 
Of alien wonders they bring and rich, haunting, 

strange, 
Myths and songs of the sea. 


— 





For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horstord’s Acid Phosphate oo 
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The Mist 
By ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY 
I 
I fall,—I fold 
The hill, the wold, 
In closely clinging, cool embraces 
I bathe the lifted flower-faces, 
I spread the lawn with fairy laces 
And show all Nature filmy-stoled. 
II 





I foam,—I float, 
A wraith-like boat 
Among the mere-side’s long, lush grasses; 
In torn and fringy-fluttering masses, 
I glide adown the birchen passes— 
A gray old Lear in tattered coat. 
Ill 
I wind,—I wreathe 
A lattice,—breathe 
Between its bars—presage the morning,— 
Stir Beauty with a fine, faint warning,— 
Leave pearls, her mignonette adorning,— 
Then steal down vines to the bed beneath. 
IV 
I creep,—I crawl 
By lichened wall, 
And through a mournful iron grating, 
To where the Dead lie stilly waiting; 
As one that is blind, each graven slating 
I trace for the name where my tears shall fall. 


A Mood 


By ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY 
I 
How easy for a Perseus to be brave! 
With magic wallet, sandals winged for flight, 
Helmet invisible,—all safely dight, 
What fierce encounter might he not e’en crave! 


But what of us not gifted by the gods? 

With just a heritage of shame and sin, 

What zeal to fight—ah, Heaven! what chance to 

win 

Against down-dragging curses of mere clods ! 
Within our life-scrip, no grim Gorgon-face, 

From magic wrapping swiftly to unroll, 

And raise triumphant, shield-wise, for the soul 
To fix each passion stony in its place. 


No wingéd shoon to speed us on the quest, 
Or lift our bleeding feet from their rough way; | 
No friendly helmet to close out the day, 

When from man’s ken we fain a while would rest. | 

II 
My God, forgive me! for the year is dead, 
And sad I wait the new one in its place, 
And backward footsteps wearily retrace, 
And wear my heart out o’er what’s done and said. 


But well I know the talismans we bear,— 
A Holy Grail of blood from Christ-wounds caught, 
And all the lesson which his dear life taught, 
Sudarium-like, upon the soul stamped fair. 


Let spirit-pinions waft me o’er the sin 
Of this drear mood, and hold me high and sure 
From all my fleshly plaining shriven pure,— 
I bind Faith’s wallet on, and I must win! 





The last eye-witness of the glory that was | 
the New England School passed away with | 
the death of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
A number of poems are credited to this man 
of letters, and among these the most appro- 
priate one for present reprinting is “The 
Trumpeter.” The too frequer t repetition 
of the phrase “I blew” may cause a smile, 
yet perhaps we can momentarily forget this 
and keep our minds on the optimism and the 
strong love of freedom which were the dom- 
inant notes in the life of this fine-hearted man. 

The ‘‘ Trumpeter ’—His Epitaph 
By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
I blew, I blew, the trumpet loudly sounding; 
I blew, I blew, the heart within me bounding; 
The world was fresh and fair»yet dark with wrong, 


And men stood forth to conquer at the song 
I blew, I blew, I blew. 
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Send to our nearest 
agency for ‘ Polarine 
Pointers.” It includes 
hints on lubrication 
and the causes of 
engine troubles. 





RACE back your automobile difficulties and 
you will locate many of them in the cylinders. 


Trace back cylinder troubles—pounding, mis- 
firing, etc.—and you will usually find a deposit 
of carbon. 


Trace back the carbon deposit and you wiil 
find the fault in the lubricating oil. 


There you have the cause of most gas engine 
difficulties. 


After several years of painstaking effort we 
have produced an oil that marks a distinct ad- 
vance in gas engine lubrication. 


This oil practically eliminates the most fre- 
quent cause of gas engine troubles—carbon 
deposit. The oil is called Polarine. 


Polarine Oil maintains at all times an elastic 
film between the moving surfaces. 


It flows freely at all speeds and all tempera- 
tures. It does not get too thin at high tempera- 
tures, nor congeal at zero. 


lores 


The Polarine brand covers: 





Polarine Oil, sold in sealed cans, gallon and half-gallon 
sizes; or in barrels and half-barrels. 


Polarine Transmission Lubricants, in three consistencies 
for transmissions and differentials, sold in cans of convenient 
size; also in barrels and half-barrels. 


Polarine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease, the latter 
of high melting point, particularly adapted for use on universal 
joints. Sold in round cans. 


Liberal use of Polarine Lubricants will save you many 
embarrassing delays and lengthen the life of your car. 


Standard 0:11 Company 


(Incorporated) 
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The field is won; the minstrels loud are crying, 
And all the world is peace and I am dying, 
Yet this forgotten life was not in vain, 
Enough if I alone recall the strain 

I blew, I blew, I blew. 


Life is a series of meetings and partings. 
Here, in Blackwood’s, is a tender and heartfelt 
farewell to a child of five. 


For Wilma 


(AGED FIVE YEARS) 


By R. C. LEHMAN 


Like winds that with the setting of the sun 
Draw to a quiet murmuring and cease, 
So is her little struggle fought and done; 
And the brief fever and the pain 
In a last sigh fade out and so release 
The lately-breathing dust they may not hurt again. 


Now all that Wilma was is made as naught: 
Stilled is the laughter that was erst our pleasure; 

The pretty air, the childish grace untaught, 

The innocent wiles, 
And all the sunny smiles, 

The cheek that flushed to greet some tiny treasure; 
The mouth demure, the tilted chin held high, 
The gleeful flashes of her glancing eye; 

Her shy bold look of wildness unconfined, 
And the gay impulse of her baby mind 
That none could tame, 
That sent her spinning round, 
A spirit of living flame 
Dancing in airy rapture o’er the ground— 
All these with that faint sigh are made to be 
Man’s breath upon a glass, a mortal memory. 


Then from the silent room where late she played, 
Setting a steady course toward the light, 
Swifter than thistledown the little shade, 
Reft from the nooks that she had made her own 
And from the love that sheltered, fared alone 
Forth through the gloomy spaces of the night, 
Until at last she lit before the gate 
Where all the suppliant shades must stand and 
wait. 
Grim Cerberus, the foiler of the dead, 
Keeping his everlasting vigil there 
In deep-mouthed wrath 
Athwart the rocky path, 
Did at her coming raise his triple head 
And lift his bristling hair; 
But when he saw our tender little maid 
Forlorn, but unafraid, 
He blinked his flaming eyes and ceased to frown, 
And, fawning on her, smoothed his shaggy crest, 
Composed his savage limbs and settled down 
With ears laid back and all his care at rest; 
And so with kindly aspect beckoned in 
rhe little playmate of his earthly kin. 


For often she had tugged old Rollo’s mane, 
And often Lufra felt the loving check 
Of childish arms about her glossy neck— 
Lufra and Rollo, who with anxious faces 
Now cast about the haunts and hiding-places 
To find their friend, but ever cast in vain. 


So now, set free from all that can oppress, 
And in her own white innocence arrayed, 
Made one forever with all happiness, 
Alert she wanders through the starry glade; 
Or, where the blissful shades intone their praise, 
She from the lily-covered bowers 
Heaping her arms with flowers 
Soars and is borne along 
The amaranthine the delightful ways, 
Gushes the pretty notes and careless trills 
Of her unstudied song, 
And with her music all the joyous valley fills. 


Yet, oh ye Powers whose rule is set above 
These fair abodes that ring the firmament, 
Spirits of Peace and Happiness and Love, 
And thou, too, mild-eyed Spirit of Content, 
Ye will not chide if sometimes in her play 


The child should start and droop her shining head, 


Turning in meek surmise 
Her wistful eyes 
Back tow’rd the dimness of our mortal day 


And the loved home from which her soul was sped. 
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Soon shall our little Wilma learn to be 
Amid the immortal blest 
An unrepining guest, 
Who now, dear heart, is young for your eternity. 


Lyric, sonnet, epic, elegy, ode—almost all 
poetical terms are derived from musical terms 
—another proof that music is the basis of all 
verse. Mr. Louis Untermeyer treats a theme 
similar to this in The Delineator, and gives it 
a somewhat deeper significance and applica- 
tion. 


Poetry 
By Louris UNTERMEYER 


God made the world with rhythm and rime— 
The sun’s refrain he made the moon; 

He swung the stars to beat in time 

. And set the universe in tune. 

He gave the seas their mighty tongue, 
He gave his winds their lyric wings, 

e And thus the very soul of Song 

Was woven in the scheme of things. 


To-day this wonder was revealed 
= Upon a twilight-colored plain; 
I saw it in the town and field, 


e I heard it in the singing rain. 
k The bows and birds repeated it, 
The streams intoned it as they ran, 
t. And then I saw how closely knit 
Were God and Poetry with man. 
k 


A rift of sky—a group of trees, 
A ripple and a swallow’s dart, 
The cadence of a dying breeze, 
| Like sudden music, swept my heart; 
A laughing child looked up and sprang 
To greet me at the homeward ¢climb— 
And all about me surged and sang 
The world God made with rhythm and rime. 


In The Pathfinder Mr. E. J. O’Brien reviews 
the Catholic poets of the nineteenth century, 
and gives the promise of immortality to three 
—Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson, and 
Louise Imogen Guiney. He -gives some se- 
lected poems from these authors, but we will 
have to limit ourselves to three quaint 
stanzas. 





From ‘‘ Five Carols for Christmastide ’’ 


By Louise IMOGEN GUINEY 


The Ox he openeth wide the Doore, 
And from the Snowe he calls her inne. 

And he hath seen her Smile therefor, 
Our Ladye without Sinne. 

Now soone from Sleep 

A Starre shall leap, 

And soone arrive both King and Hinde: 
Amen, Amen: 

But O, the Place co’d I but finde! 





The Ox hath hush’d his voyce and bent 
Trewe eyes of Pitty ore the Mow, 

And on his lovelie neck, forspent, 
The Blesséd layes her Browe. 
Around her feet 
Full Warm and Sweete 

His bowerie Breath doth meekly dwell: 
Amen, Amen: 

But sore am I with Vaine Travél! 


The Ox is host in Judah stall 

And host of more than onelie one, 
* For close she gathereth withal 

Our Lorde her littel Sonne. 
Glad Hinde and King 
Their Gyfte may bring, 

But wo’d to-night my Teares were there, 
Amen, Amen: 

Between her Bosom and His hayre! 











The advantages to children while getting 
their education, of having the complete, 
modern Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia 
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The Government knows which garden hose gives the best 
service. It tests it thoroughly. Buying is done scientifically, not 
by looks or guess-work. 

That is why you will find Hamilton-Made Hose in use in 
every Government building and lawn in Washington, including 
the White House, Capitol grounds, the Treasury, the State, War 
and Navy Building, the Pension Bureau, Post Office, Printing 
Office, Supreme Court, Zoological Park, Botanic Garden, etc. 

Get hose with the maker’s name on it. All our hose has 
on it a guarantee that it will stand a certain pressure. 


The Government demands the hose that gives the most for 
the money. Will you? 












































There’s a Hamitron-MapbeE Hose for every dif- 
ferent use, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECES- 
SARY to meet the requirements for that use, and GUAR- 
ANTEED to stand a SPECIFIED PRESSURE. Whatever kind 
of hose you need, ask the dealer for Hamittron-Mape, 
and you will be certain of getting the BEsT HOSE OF 
THAT GRADE that is made. 











































How to get the best hose 


Here are some of the 








leading grades of that is made 


Hamilton-Made Garden e ; 

Hose. Note that every (“OME dealers do not sell the highest-grade garden 

label bears the words 
HAMILTON-MADE 

















hose. They argue that everybody wants low- 
priced hose. We know better, for we know that 
‘ ce ? 
cee ay our stiff, strong, tough ““ Hamitron’’ brand hose 
Ge, HAMILTON TES is really the CHEAPEST OF ALL, and that many 
Xteo, gent 


a 


soe wise buyers will be glad to get it. We therefore 
make this offer to all who cannot buy it of a dealer: 


anes ” Mae > If your dealer does not keep it, we will 

: Sule, PROGRESS cus deliver to you anywhere in the United States, 

key >4, 03> PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of HAMILTON 

brand, our highest grade garden hose, com- 

plete with standard brass couplings, for the 
regular price, $12.50 EACH LENGTH. 

This splendid hose stands a.pressure of 750 POUNDS 
to the square inch, and while it is our highest-priced 
garden hose, it lasts so long that it is really the Cheapest 
AON hose made. 
ae “Fay If hose of such extremely high resistance is not 
Ge STERLINGWORTE D> required, we will send KENMORE (guaranteed 650 Ibs.) 

Levesg 98ee at $10.50, or CYGNET (500 pounds) at $8.00, for 
Te 50-foot lengths. Shipped same day order is received. 


























Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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i ‘Che National DRrWAe7? 
Grape Suice | 


Get st day Grape 
Juice. 


SAY ‘‘WELCH’S” 
BECAUSE YOU 
WANT ‘‘WELCH’S” 


ELCH’S is the 
pioneer grape juice. 
We have been making 


it, advertising it, and selling it 
for forty years. 


7 


el ns al 


Forty years is a long time for a busi- 
ness to last. And when that business 
increases year by year there is a cause. 


Imitation is the sincerest aeneey to 
us—but it isn’t to you. 
































You know what you want, 
and you know why you wantit. 


OU want WELCH’S because our pol- 
icy of paying a bonus over the reg- 
ular daily market price, brings to 

us in October, (the month of grape har- 
vest) the very choicest of all the Concord 
grapes in this best belt. OUR process 
of washing and rinsing the grapes in 
clear water, of stemming them and 


ae at A See 


then pressing, sterilizing, and her- 
metically sealing the juice, and noth- 
ing but the juice, gives you a drink 
that is always fresh, clean, pure and 
satisfying. 


~~ 


Your druggist or grocer will be 
giad to supply you with WELCH’S 
if you ask for it. If he hasn’t it, 
he will get it quickly, or we will 
send a trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha, $3.00. 


Trial 4-oz. bottle, by mail, 10c, 


LADIES:—Write today for our 
new, free booklet of grape juice 
recipes — delicious desserts 
and drinks for dinners, teas, 
luncheons, receptions, 
parties, or just for com- Pes 


, pany.” b37, 
) é 


wy Sayre 


THE WELCH 
GRAPE { 
JUICE co., > 


Westfield, 
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served for carrying them. 


came streaming into Richmond. 
last was real work for this woman to do. 





__U-Alele- NO-_ 
*AETER DINNER MINT: 


Temptingly dainty creams that melt in 
the mouth, leaving a refreshing 
mint flavor. 






Sold only intin boxes. 
never sold in bulk. 


We also 
Manufacture 


U-All-No Mint 
Chewing Gum 


Manufactaring Co, of America 
439 North 12th St. 














Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 





DIGEST 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
AN ABOLITIONIST ‘“ SPY ” 
RESIDENT LINCOLN did not go into 
the Civil War with any idea of the abo- 


lition of slavery, nor did the other great men 
of the North. 
into our minds for so long that it is rather a 
relief to read of one at least who did. 


This fact has been drilled 


That 


it isa woman makes it the more interesting. 
W. G. Beymer, in Harper’s, is our informant, 
and his account bears the non-committal title 
of “Miss Van Lew.” 


Miss Van Lew—for that is the now forgot- 


ten name—was born in Richmond, Vz., but 
received her early education in Philadelphia. 
There she “drank deep” 
and beliefs which were so to influence her 
future life; and later, returning to her sump- 
tuous home, she gave immediate freedom to 
nine of the Van Lew slaves, while others, 
previously sold, 
freedom might be secured. 


of those principles 


were rebought that their 
At forty, Miss 


;Van Lew was more of an abolitionist than 
ever. 


A year passed and the Southern States 


began to secede. 


The ladies of Richmond sewed and knitted 


for the Confederacy, and shot with pistols at 
a mark; Miss Van Lew wrote dispatches for 
the Union—specific information of Confed- 
erate troops, their numbers, and their move- 
ments. 


Her dispatches were at first sent by mail, 


| but were soon recognized as of such vital 
B : 
| importance that a special messenger was re- 


The Battle of 


Bull Run was fought and an army of wounded 
Southerners and 


wretched northern men 


Here at 


From one official to another she hurried, 


begging that she might nurse the wounded 
Union soldiers; 
Winder, 
mond, she obtained “ permission to visit the 
prisoners and to send them books, luxuries, 
delicacies, and what she may wish.” 
her four-years’ service began. 


until at last, from General 
Provost-Marshal-General of Rich- 


Thus 


The Libby Prison was her special care. It 


stood at the foot of Church Hill, almost be- 
neath her very door. 
most excellent spy, and from that moment 
when-she gained access to the prison the 
value of her dispatches to the Government 
increased a hundred fold. 


Miss Van Lew was a 


The Federal prisoners furnished her with 


much more information than might be sup- 
posed possible; 
prisons in the heart of the city and from 
within the stockade of Belle Isle, much that 
went on could be observed; they accurately 
estimated the strength of the passing troops 
and supply trains, whose probable destina- 
tion they shrewdly conjectured from the 
roads by which the Confederates left the 
town; then, too, there were snatches of con- 
versations to be overheard between surgeons 
in the hospital or between the prison guards. 
Mere scraps of information all, but of infinite 
value to Miss Van Lew when combined with 
other scraps from here and there—some con- 
firming, some setting an error right, some 
opening inquiry into fresh lines. 


from the many-windowed 


ie an the 
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CHILDREN LOVE 
MAPLEINE PUDDINGS 


If your little folks do not take readily 
to the wholesome milk puddings such 
as sago, rice, tapioca, blanc mange, 
corn starch, etc., just use asa flavoring 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


and they’ll not only eat the first helping with 
relish, but come back for more. 


For Boiled Rice simply Sanetee 
white sugar in water and ad 
Mapleine, then pour this Bang 
home-made syrup over the bviled 
rice when ready to serve. You wil! 
find this a great favoriteanda 
good nourishing dish, espe- 







4 





cially for school children. 

Mapleine is an _ original © 
flavor irresistibly deliuivus, 
which can be used the same 
as lemon and vanilla to flavor 
cakes, candies, puddin gS, 
ices, frostings, etc. .. and 
making a smacking riba 
home-made syrup, . better 
than Maple. 

“MAPLEINE DAIN- 
TIES,” a cook book, sent 
free on request. 


Grocers sell Mapleine. if not- 
send us 35c (Canada Soc) for 
202. bottle. Write Dept. E. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattie, Wash. 














The Pump that Costs Nothing to Operate 
First cost is nothing when compared with the day- 
after-day operating expense of pumping engines. The 
first cost is the only cost when you install a 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


It is automatically operated by water pres- 









sure. Supplies every part of the farm ° 
and home with running water without 
trouble or expense. Write for catalogue K 
and guaranteed estimate. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, 





TAI Need Ridge. Fhiladeln} fa 
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Improved”’ 











res bcp 
CORN BREAD 
MUFFINS and BUNS 
are Rich and Delicious when made with 
BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND © 
CONDENSED MILK 


Send for 
Our Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY VIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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prisons the information was conveyed in a 
score of ways—whispered words, friendly 
little notes with hidden meanings in words 
harmless to a censor’s eye, books which were 
loaned or returned with here and there a 
word or a page number faintly underscored, 
questions and answers that were concealed 
in baskets of food. There was one curious 
old French contrivance, a metal platter with 
a double bottom, originally intended to hold 
hot water beneath the plate to keep the con- 
tents warm. Its frequent use and clumsy 
appearance aroused a keen-eyed guard’s sus- 
picions; Miss Van Lew, turning away with 
the empty plate one day, heard the threat he 
muttered to a fellow guard. Within a day or 
two the platter was again presented at the 
prison door. : 

“T’ll have to examine that,’ the sentry 
said. 

“Take it, then,’’ Miss Van Lew replied, 
and deftly slipping the shawl from around 
it, she placed the plate suddenly in his hands; 
that day the double bottom contained no 
secret messages, but was filled with water 
blistering hot, and he dropt it with a roar of 
pain. 

One day 
worth to the Federal authorities was more 





several months later, when her 


fully realized by them— 


There came a letter from General Butler 
to be delivered to X: , of , one of Gen- 
eral Winder’s officers. (His name and resi- 
dence and position are given in Miss Van 
Lew’s manuscript.) In the letter General 
Butler asked this man to come through the 
lines and communicate with him—in short, 
to “tell what he knew’’; also it contained 
promises of reward; had it fallen into Con- 
federate hands the letter would have been 
the death-warrant of him whom it was to 
tempt and of her who bore the temptation. 
Miss Van Lew carried that letter straight to 
X——at his post in the office of General Win- 
der, commander of the city of Richmond; 
she coolly took it from the bosom of her 
dress, gave X the letter, and watched him 
as he read. Had she judged him aright? 
She had sounded him, had found him dissat- 
isfied, approachable, and she had marked 
him for an Arnold to his cause. Against her 
estimate of character she had staked her life; 
was she to win or lose? In the next room 
were the detectives and armed guards, the 
machinery of the Confederate capital’s secret 
police; 'X had but to raise his voice. . . . 
She saw his face blanch and his lips quiver; 
as he followed her out he begged her to be 
prudent—if she would never come there 
again he promised to go to her. She had 
added one more to the weapons with which 
she was striking at the very heart of the Con- 
federacy. Long years after the war X 
brought some of his friends to her that she 
might corroborate his story of what one 
woman had dared and risked. 

















Then there came a day when no messenger 
was to be had. 
had been requested by General Grant, and 
had been obtained by her. 
was at her wits’ end. 


Most valuable information 
Miss Van Lew 


In desperation she took the great market- 
basket that had become so familiar a sight 
to the people of Richmond, and started in 
her customary manner for the market. As 
she walked she childishly swung the basket 
and softly sang and hummed her little songs 
and smiled her vacant smile into the faces of 
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How the Flexible 
Blade Ensures 
Shaving 
Comfort 


—. 


Note the curve that gives 
the automatic adjustment 
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~ Gillette sx 


The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE ang COMFORT 





of the blade meets the face. Beards and skins differ in- 
dividually. Therefore, a blade fixed at a permanent and 
unchangeable angle cannot possibly suit every face. 


The GILLETTE blade, being flexible, can be curved to the correct shaving angle for each .indi- 
vidual. A simple tur of the screw handle of the GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR automatically 
alters the curve of the blade and the space between its edge and the safety guard. The light 
or heavy beard and tender or strong skin can thus be shaved at the right angle, ensuring ease, 
safety, speed and comfort. The GILLETTE blade is absolutely rigid in the razor at any stage 


of its adjustment—it cannot wobble or vibrate, cannot cut, scrape or even irritate the tenderest skin. 


A SUCCESSFUL shave depends on the angle at which the edge 


Use the GILLETTE with a diagonal stroke, just as you would an ordinary razor. Shaving per- 
fection and comfort always then assured. No stropping—no honing ever necessary. 


GILLETTE BLADES, packet of 6 (12 shaving edges), 50c ; nickel-plated box of 12 (24 shaving edges), 
$1.00, are sold ev. here. Finest steel. ust-proof and antiseptic. eenest an ever 
produced. They se ve you of the bother, waste of time and frequent futility of stropping and honing. 


Send postal for our free 1911 Baseball Booklet 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 West Second St., Boston, Mass. 


New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building ; Ask your dealer to show you the 


Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal ; Gillette Safety GILLETTE Line 
Razor, Ltd., London; Eastern Office, , China. Fa 3 “ 
ton, Montreal, Leicester, Bedin, Pars. “NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


Standard Set $5.00 


Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00. 
“If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor’’ 


3 IN ONE ONLY MAGNETO OIL 


For any type or any make of magneto, ball bearing or old style bearing, 


3 in One is the only lubricant, for this one simple reason— 
It positively will not gum in any weather, in any climate, in any temperature, at any 
tate of speed—never. 
Further it is the only oil compound on earth that won't gum, collect dirt and clog 
the sensitive magneto bearing. 

It isn’t necessary for you to believe a word we say or anything anyone else says. 
FREE Scoff all you wish. But for the life of your magneto send today—now—for a 
your own hands on your own car without one cent of cost. 


generous sample bottle and Special Magneto Bulletin and make the test with 
Write to 3 in One Oil Company, 18 Broadway, New York City. 3 in Onecleans and polishes, too. 
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HERE is no more useful garden material than 


what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a 
small outlay of time and money an abundance of 
flowers in the house from December until April, 
and in the garden almost before the snow is off 
the ground in the spring until the middle of May. 
These bulbs are grown almost exclusively in 
Holland, and in enormous quantities, where they 
are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass 
through the hands of two dealers, and more than 
double ia price before reaching the retail buyer 
in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of waitingluntil fall, you 
save from 20 to f cent. in cost, get a superior quality 
of Bulbs not to be obtained at any price in this country, 
and have a much larger list ¢ varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and'packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers in the original packages immedi- 
ately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh, and 
in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 
must have your order not later than July Ist, as we import 
Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after 

livery, nor taken if not of a satisfactory quality. (Ref- 
erences requir: from new customers. ) ur import price- 
list, the most tal Bulbs published 

* is now ready and may be had for the _ 


A FEW OF THE PRICES 





Per 500 

Fine Mixed Hyacinths $15 50 
Fine Mixed Tulips x : 3 50 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulips 425 
3 00 


Narcissus Bicolor Empress . 
Narcissus Emperor 12 00 
Narcissus Golden Spur 10 00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture . 175 


ELLIOTT NURSERY co. 
341 Fourth Ave. PITTSBURGH PA. 





Narcissus Poeticus 
| Double Daffodils 








From Now until JULY 1st NOTLATER 

















“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but—every mother will know.” 





| WHITELAW SANITARY 
PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular diaper and destroyed 
when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 
Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street ° . CINCINNATI, OHIO 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
those who, as she passed, mocked at ‘‘ Crazy 
Bet’’—this woman who dared walk Rich- 
mond’s streets while in her hand she held— 
for the Federal army—a key to Richmond’s 
defenses. 

A man overtook her and whispered as he 
passed, “I’m going through to-night!’’ She 
gave no start of surprize, no look of curiosity; 
the man walked just ahead and she fellowed. 
Was the Federal agent come at last?—or 
was this another of the countless traps of 
the secret police? The man was an utter 
stranger to her, but the need was urgent, 
imperative—should she take the chance? 
She quickened her pace, and, as she in turn 
passed him, again came the whisper, “I’m 
going through the lines to-night!’’ In her 
hand she held the cipher dispatch, torn into 
strips and each strip rolled into a tiny ball; 
should she commence to drop them one by 
one? In great perplexity and fear she quick- 
ly glanced back for a look at his face. And 
instantly some instinct, some woman’s in- 
stinct, said “No,” and on that inner promp- 
ting she impulsively turned into a side street 
and hurried home. Next day she saw that 
man, a junior officer, marching past her house 
for the front with his Confederate regiment. 


What was the outcome? Did she contrive 
a means of sending that dispatch to Grant, 
and is that General’s final triumph to be 
charged chiefly to this little patriot’s zeal? 
No one can ever know, for Miss Van Lew’s 
story is fragmentary at best and difficult to 
tell. But what we do know is this: 


President Grant, fifteen days after his in- 
auguration, appointed Miss Van Lew Post- 
master of Richmond. She knew that it 
would be heralded that she had demanded 
the office in payment for services rendered 
against the Confederacy; but her family was 
in need of money, so for eight years she served 
as postmaster. 

“T live—and have lived for years—as en- 
tirely distinct from the citizens as if I were 
plague-stricken,’”’ she wrote. “Rarely, very 
rarely, is our door-bell ever rung by any but 
a pauper, or those desiring my service. . . . 
September, 1875, my mother was taken from 
me by death. We had not friends enough to 
be pall- -bearers.”’ 


And then came her removal from office, 
followed by years of distressing poverty, and 
unavailing efforts to secure work. 


Her salary during office had been spent 
without regard for the morrow—chiefly in 
charities to the negro race—characterized by 
her neighbors as “pernicious social-equality 
doctrines and practises.” Utterly unable to 
dispose of her valuable but unproductive 
real estate, she was reduced to great distress 

—absolute need. “TI tell you truly and sol- 
emnly,” she wrote, “that I have suffered for 
necessary food. I have not one cent in the 
world. . . . I have stood the brunt alone of 
a persecution that I believe no other person 
in the country has endured who has not been 
KXu-Kluxed. I honestly think that the Gov- 
ernment should see that I was sustained.’’ 


Finally the long-sought appointment did 
arrive—a clerkship in the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington. But her hardships had 
barely begun: 

Perhaps—as her superiors fretfully re- 


ported—she did owe her place to “sentimen- 
tal reasons,” perhaps her “ peculiar tempera- 
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The Jersey Cow is 
Best for Suburban 
or Country Home 


She is more profitable. Her milk is richer 
than that of any other breed and she yields a 
large quantity. She produces more butter. 
The Jersey is the best family cow because of 
her beauty, docility and gentle disposition. 
She costs no more to a She is long-lived, 
productive and healthy. 


Before you buy or breed another cow— 
investigate! Facts and figures proving 
the greater profit in thoroughbred Jer- 
seys will be sent free on request to the 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St., New York 


If you buy milk from a dealer, ask him 
for Jersey milk. It is 30 percent richer. 

















MOW YOUR HEDGE 


Don’t cut it — save 
time. The UNIQUE 
HEDGE T 


mows a 13 inch swath 
easily, evenly and 
quickly. Five days’ 
work in one day’s 
time. Hedge contrac- 
tors quadruple their 
wages and profits. No 
lost motion, every 
movement counts. 
Every man can trim 
his own hedge in one 
fifth of the time. 
Workmanship and 
material indefinitely guaranteed. It not satisfactory after one 
week's trial can be returned and money refunded. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of $5.00. Refer to any bank in Philadelphia. 


Write for booklet. 
. 40 Hutchinson Street, 
Fountain Cutlery Co., *°p,Hatshinson St 




















Chairs & Tricycles 








For Invalids and Cripples 
HEATING 


TNDERFEED SYSTEMS 


Save 1/y to 2/; of Coal Bills 


pe acquainted with the Underfeed coal- 
burning, smoke-consuming Way, which in- 
sures clean, even heat at a saving of from one- 
half to tavo-thirds of coal bills. This common-sense 
method has unqualified municipal endorsement. 


pecx. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED his 


Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 


burn cheapest slack and pea or buckwheat sizes of 
hard or soft coal that would smother ordinary heating 
plants, You save the difference in coal cost. 


Matson Tinker of Portland, Maine, writes: “I would 
put in a Peck-Williamson Underfeed even at DOUBLE 
the cost of atopfeed and consider it a good investment. 
1 figure I shall save double the extra cost of the Under- 
feed the first year on my coal bill.’ 

Heating plans of our Engineering Corps are FREE. Fillin the 
eg Celow and return TODAY for FREE booklets and 

fac-simile testimonials, 





FHE._WILLIAMSON CO. *Gintianauro: 


Cincinnati, 
I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% to 66%4%. Send me—FREE 


UNDERFEED ao Soe t indicate by X Book- 


you desire) 
Name 


Address. 











Name of your deales. 
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ment” did make her “a hindrance to the 
other clerks,” perhaps she did “come and go 
at will.’”’ It was recommended that she be 
reduced to “a clerkship of the lowest salary 
and grade’’—and it was done; but she mute- 
ly clung to her only means of livelihood. Two 
weeks later there appeared in a Northern 
newspaper a sneering editorial. ‘A Trouble- 
some Relict,” it began, and closed, ‘“‘ We draw 
the line at Miss Van Lew.”’ 


And “then” she wrote her resignation and 
a heart-broken old woman returned to her 
lonely Richmond home—from there to write, 
“Here I am ealled ‘Traitor’; farther North 
a‘spy.’ I think ‘Faithful’ more fitting, how- 
ever, than either of the two.’ 





A BABOON’S SAD EXPERIENCE WITH 
A BABY 


HE training of wild animals is nearly 
always dangerous. It is firstly danger- 
ous for the animal, and secondly for the 
trainer. Each is in constant danger of a 
severe beating and even death. Bears and 
elephants are most easily handled because of 
their almost human conceit, which makes 
them desirous to please and entertain. But 
whales, snakes, lions, and baboons are for the 
most part lacking in this vice which the ani- 
mal trainer is forced to regard in .the light of 
a virtue. Baboons in particular are ugly, 
vicious, unaffectionate, and lacking curiously 
in all those familiar traits and goodlinesses 
of manner which civilization through years 
A typical ba- 
boon story revealing the “treacheries’’ of 
the beast is told by Ellen Velvin in the June 
McClure’s. 


of toil has imposed upon us. 


She recounts: 


I knew a large baboon whose education 
was undertaken by a man who had made a 
great success in training other wild animals. 
The animal, frightened and half dazed by a 
long sea- and land-journey, arrived at the 
show in a most miserable condition. He sat 
in one corner of his cage, looking out from 
under his cavernous eyebrows in sullen, re- 
sentful silence. The trainer began by coax- 
ing and offering the baboon everything in 
the way of food that he could think of. He 
could not get him to take even milk. Finally, 
he put the milk into a bottle, took another 
bottle himself, and standing in front of the 
cage, tipped it up and drank the milk, the 
baboon watching him in the same sullen si- 
lence. He then left the animal for a while, 
and on his return found the second bottle 
empty, and the baboon sitting in his usual 
corner, but looking quite content. 

From that time, the animal seemed as 
much drawn to the trainer as the trainer was 
to him, and took his bottle of milk daily. In 
time he took other food, and soon became 
quite tame, even following the trainer about 
the show during the hours when the public 
was not admitted. The trainer’s wife had a 
young baby, and the baboon was greatly in- 
terested in it. He would look at it, examine it 
carefully, and always seemed anxious to take 
hold of it; but this the mother would never 
allow, and, in fact, she was always uneasy 
when the animal was about. 

One day, when the trainer brought him 
into their room, the young mother had just 
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REMODELING, DECORATING AND FURNISHING 


HEN you undertake to remodel, decorate and 

V \ furnish your house by the ordinary method, you 

burden yourself with trouble. If you make no 

one firm responsible for the entire work, you must assume 

that responsibility yourself. And because you are not an 

expert at such matters, you lay up for yourself annoyance, 
delay, excessive cost and dissatisfaction. 


The advantages of the Hoggson Co-operative Method are || 
never more strongly emphasized than when applied to re- _|| 
modeling, decorating and furnishing. Suppose that you | 
place your town house in our hands. One contract with 

us covers every detail of the work and assures you of har- 
monious results; it limits the cost to you and the profit to 
us. This contract is guaranteed by a bond, if requested. 
As we have a habit of finishing our work on time, youmay _|| 
take an untroubled vacation and return to find everything = |) 
completed and the house ready for occupancy. 

State your requirements and let us inform you further. 
We have representatives in fifteen states and can handle 
work anywhere. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 EAST FORTY-FOURTH FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
STREET, NEW YORK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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es 3 Witt’s Can is Fly-proof 





against the disease-spreading fly. The 
garbage can with the lid half off or warped 
so that it doesn’t fit snug—with a leaky 
bottom or a split in the side where it is 
soldered together—is one of the worst 
breeding places for flies. 
The lid on a WITT can fits closely down over the 
“49 rim, makes the can air-tight, water-tight, odor-proof, 
at: Jy proof. The WITT can looks neat and will out- 
* ‘last three ordinary cans, is fire and rust-proof. i 
“Look for the Yellow Label.” If your dealer J 
hasn’t the Witt Can, we will supply you direct. 
THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 
Dept. K 2118-24 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORDINARY GARBAGE CAN IS A 
BREEDING PLACE FOR FLIES 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, under all 
circumstances. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d'Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal, etc.; U.S.A.. Potter Drug & 
Chem.Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave.,Boston. 

&@~ Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p, booklet, 
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prepared the baby’s bottle, and laid it down 
while she picked the child up. The baboon 
had often watched her feed the baby before, 
and always seemed intensely interested. On 
this particular occasion, his master being 
occupied with something else, the baboon 
took up the baby’s bottle, put the nipple in 
his mouth,-and, by the time the mother came 
to take it, had drained every drop of the milk. 

The mother was also a performer in the 
show, and found it pretty difficult to keep 
up her performances, see to a young baby, 
and also do all her own cooking and house- 
keeping. It was only natural that she should 
be annoyed when she realized that she had 
not only lost the milk, but that she would 
have to light the stove again and warm some 
more. In her vexation, she struck the ba- 
boon a smart blow on the side of the head. 
There was a scream of rage, and the next 
moment the baboon had torn the baby away 
from her. 

The trainer, as it happened, -had been pre- 
paring a bottle of strong ammonia to have 
in readiness in case of any accident during 
his afternoon performance, and he had not 
yet corked it when the baboon seized his 
baby. Being a particularly quick-witted 
man, he promptly put the bottle under the 
baboon’s nose. The fumes nearly suffocated 
the animal for a moment; he dropt the baby, 
and, stuffing his hands into his smarting and 
half-blinded eyes, with another wild scream 
he flew out of the room and through the 
building. 

Every animal about the place seemed to 
know instinctively that something had hap- 
pened. The lions roared, the elephants 
trumpeted, the hyenas and wolves howled as 
they alone know how to howl, and from every- 
where came men ready to help in an emer- 
gency. The trainer soon made known what 
had happened, but they could not find the 
baboon anywhere. Every hole and corner 
in the show that they could think of was 
searched, and the buildings and grounds out- 
side; but no sign of him was to be found. 

As the time for the afternoon performance 
drew near, all the show people were worried 
and anxious. Special extra men were pro- 
cured, and stationed in different parts of the 
building, with orders to keep the most care- 
ful watch for the baboon during the perform- 
ance. But the afternoon drew to a close, and 
nothing had been seen or heard of the animal. 
The proprietor felt that it was safer, how- 
ever, to give notice to the police that a ba- 
boon had been lost. It seemed wiser to say 
nothing to the public, but the precautions for 
their safety were continued throughout the 
day and eveuing. The evening performance 
was well on its way, when the greatest con- 
sternation prevailed among the trainers on 
hearing from one of the women performers 
that the baby that had been the cause of the 
trouble had disappeared. When this news 
was brought, the young mother was just 
going through her performance with her three 
bears, and could not, of course, be told. Her 
husband, nearly frantic with grief, waited 
until she had smilingly bowed her farewell to 
the audience, in response to the chord from 
the band, and until she had seen her three 
bears into their several cages behind the run- 
way. Then, trembling from head to foot, 
but trying to conceal his anxiety, he accom- 
panied her back to their room, wondering 
how he should break the news to her. 

It surprized him somewhat that she did 
not go up to the baby’s crib; but he was still 
more surprized when, on telling her that the 
baby was missing, she only laughed! She 
explained to him that, terrified at the thought 
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HANDLE Looth Brush 


with its curved and flexible handle, permits of 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the 
gums —avoids friction—keeps the gums ina 


perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to 


use a stiffer brush than usual. 

The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reach every 
crevice in and between all the teeth— cleans every 
tooth thoroughly. ‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays." 

These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal 
sanitary brush. “The brush-with a purpose.” Packed 
in an individual yellow box, which protects against 
handling. Prices, 25c, 35c,40c. Every Pro-phy-lac- 
tic fully guaranteed. We replace if defective. 

Our interesting booklet—‘‘Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth” —is yours for the asking. Send forit. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


Sole Makers of Pro-phv-lac-tio Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes 
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FOR SUMMER WEAR 

We are making a special feature of our pure thread 
silk half hose, Bright, Lustrous, Crunchy, in all 
popular shades at 50e. Get acqpeinten with our 
Shopping-by-Post-Service. Xt will pay you hand. | 
somely. Our Illustrated Art Booklet will tel] | 
about it. Sent on application. 

MACUULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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Lunch under the trees 

Your auto takes you where fields are 
peeve fresh country air puts a 

een edge on the appetite—and delight- 
fully shady spots invite you to stop for 
lunch. If you have a well filled 


Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket 


strapped to your running board, all is well. It will keep 
your luncheon cool, fresh and clean, The Hawkeye hasa 
strong, serviceable rattan outside case, with a nickel 
plated lining that stays delightfully clean. Between the 
two is a packing of asbestos and mineral wool, so heat 
cannot get in—it’s dust proof, too. One = 
filling of the small ice compartment on 
keeps the contents fresh and cool for / 
twenty-four hours. Made in three 
~sseaaad styles and seven different 
sizes. 















Everyone who loves the out-of- 
doors should have a Hawkeye. 


about them. 
THE BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
33 Main Street 

Burlington, Iowa. 
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of leaving the baby alone, even with locked 
doors, after her experience of the morning, 
she had asked a neighbor near by to take care 
of the child for the evening. 

The relief of the trainer can be imagined. 
He and his wife decided to have some supper 
before they went for the baby, and, while 
she was cooking it, the trainer went down- 
stairs to fetch two bottles of beer, which he 
kept in a little closet. When he opened the 
door, he was nearly knocked down by a heavy 
body that flew out. It was the baboon, who 
had been locked up all day. He must have 
rushed in there in the morning, when the 
door had been left open for a few moments, 
and the trainer had turned the key on him. 
The alarm was raised, and, after a chase and 
a struggle, the baboon was bound securely 
with ropes and put back into his cage, from 
which he was never again allowed to emerge. 
The man who had thrown himself on the ani- 
mal and bound him had his thumb bitten 
through. 

The two dozen bottles of beer in the closet 
had been smashed to atoms. Either the ba- 
boon thought they all contained the dreadful 
ammonia that had nearly suffocated him, or 
he broke them out of sheer fury. From that 
time on, the mere sight of a bottle always 
threw him into a paroxysm of rage. 


A WIDOW’S REVENGE 


HE widows’ luck has extended all the 

way from peaceful Missouri to bullet- 
rent Sonora. For in that Mexican State, 
says the Indianapolis Star, a young woman 
has just revenged herself upon the dastardly 
murderer of her former husband and two 
Her 
spouse and offspring were captured in a 
Federal raid by Colonel Chiapas, at the 
commencement of the.war; captured and then 
shot. 


Before the Talamantes were shot the 
wife and mother pleaded in vain with Colonel 
Chiapas to spare their lives. But her appeals 
were met with sneering replies from the 
arrogant and drunken officer. Later she 
heard the shots that announced the death 
of the three persons whom she loved best 
in the world. From that moment Colonel 
Chiapas was a marked man. The widow 
offered a reward of $20,000 in gold for the 
capture and giving into her hands of Colonel 
Chiapas, but the colonel was wary, and 
none could penetrate the guard that he kept 
about him. 

Then the widow took the field in person, 
and soon was at the head of the largest 
revolutionary force in the Sonora district, 
her command being largely made up of em- 
ployees and friends. She kept drawing her 
foree nearer and nearer to that of Colonel 
Chiapas. But she feared that the man 
might escape her in open battle and deter- 
mined to accomplish by cunning what she 
might fail to do in conflict. She knew that 
the Federals were soon to evacuate the town 
of Agua Prieta, the headquarters of Colonel 
Chiapas’s force, and she sent her emissaries 
into the town to see to it that the officer 
was well plied with wine on the night of the 
evacuation. As the story goes, when the 
hour came for the troops’ departure, Colonel 
Chiapas, in drunken stupor, was left behind. 

Colonel Chiapas did not come to himself 
until about three o’clock in the morning. 


sons. name is Talamante, and _ her 
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Do you have bully old sessions with it, tilting 
your chair back and putting your feet high as 
you can get ’em? 


What's that, eh? ‘“‘Depends on the tobacco’’ ? 

Why cert, old Top. No pipe can do its duty 

with tobacco that burns in rankness and leaves a fur over- 

, coat on your tongue. 

Ye 7 But ’most all the men are settling that question, settling it quick. Why, 
“millions of °em have tumbled to the new deal in pipe smoking, the 

tobacco that has everything you hanker for and can’t bite your tongue, 


PRINCEALBERT 


*‘the national joy smoke’’ 


If you haven’t learned what a joy smoke is, hook up your jimmy pipe with a tin of 
P.A. NOW. That’s the joy-fullcombination. That’s what matches were made for. 
Say, why do you suppose Prince Albert is now the largest selling pipe tobacco in 
the world? Because the men are getting hep fast. They’re finding out that a pipe 
smoke doesn’t need to be a tongue scorcher. 
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5 That vou can get a fragrant, cool, AL, 
long and permet satisfactory smoke with no come-backs. Many a jimmy pipe f4. 
has been rescued from long desuetude (look it up in the dictionary) since the VA 
owner learned the joys of smoking P. A. ‘C. 
But anchor to this main fact. Prince Albert is produced by an exclusive patented 9% 
process that takes out the bite and leaves allthat’s good. We control this process ¢ 


absolutely. Prince Albert is like Prince Albert only. Pass up substitutes. 


P. A. comes across at all live smoke places. 10c. in the tidy red tin, 
5c in red cloth bags lined with weather-proof paper and tied with a 
string you can hang over your little finger while you roll ’em. Alsoin 
handsome pound and half-pound tins and pound crystal glass humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP | The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book American home where education and culture 
marks, andall papersanddocuments. Niagara Clip Co.,N.Y. | are truly esteemed. 


10 CENTS A DAY 
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Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter 
The Original Visible writing Typewriter 
Understand before you read another word that this is a full sized, stand- 
ard typewriter, made in our own factory at Kittanning, Pa. Not excelled 


by any machine at any price. Entire line visible; back spacer; tabulator; 
two-color ribbon; universal keyboard, etc. 


One Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter FREE 


to every man or woman, boy or girl who will do us a small service. No sell- 
ing or soliciting necessary, only a small service which anyone can render, 


NOW-—-LATER THE 
PRICE WILL BE $100 








S$ 
TO GET ONE FREE 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Established 20 years 
Union Bank Building - - 


and learn of our easy terms and full particulars re- 
garding this unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter: 
** Mail your Free Offer.” 





Dept. 31 - - Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Boston 


Garter 
Vadis 


is made to suit all tastes, both as to type and style. 
Itsmaterialsare highest grade. The webbingsare 
of thebest quality andwill retaintheir strength and 
elasticity, giving maximum service. Metal parts 
are of brass, rust proof, and heavily nickeled. 






























THESE THREE TYPES 


cover any man’s needs for all seasons or occa- 
sions. The “Cord” is the original staple “Bos- 
ton Garter”; “‘Needraw” for summer wear 
(no metal next the skin); “Pad,” a recent 
type excelling in comfort and growing in favor. 


The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 
“Boston Garter” stamped on the loops. 


For sale everywhere. Sample Pair, 
postpaid, Cotton, 25 cts., Silk, 50 cts. 


GEORGE FROST Co., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“TI hear you, I can hear nowas 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 
4 something new — THE 




































MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pairin my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that 1 
hearall right.” 

The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEA 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it. Over one hundred thon- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Fhila. 
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It will pay you to know that all plain clothes, table and 
bed linen, curtains, doilies and flat pieces can be ironed 
with a better finish with the Simplex Ironer than by hand 
and done in much less than half the time. 


No Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it with eas~, Inexpensive to heat; 
simple, durable, efficient. Hand or power. Low in price. 
30 Days’ Free Trial of the Simplex will con- 
vince you ofits value. Write for Illustrated Catalog and 
copy of new booklet ‘‘Ironing Hints’’ invaluable to house- 
wives—both free. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
J82 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 
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Then he stormed and raved over his pre- 
dicament. He commandeered. the swiftest 
horse he could put his hands on and madly 
rode, in the early dawn, after his retreating 
force. But the colonel was too late. The 
widow with her men stationed. in ambush 
along the road were on the lookout, and a 
few miles from the town the officer on his 
sweating horse galloped straight into the 
arms of the widow’s men. 

The curtain rings down at daybreak the 
next morning. Just as the red rim of the 
sun appears a woman’s vaice is heard to give 
a sharp command. There is a quick roll of 
fire from a dozen rifles and a tottering 
figure, standing on the edge of a newly made 
grave, crumples up, quivers, and falls on the 
edge of the trench. Then the body is 
tumbled into the grave by a tattered insur- 
recto. So passed Colonel Chiapas. The 
widow’s revenge was complete. 





A MOTHER LEOPARD’S STRATAGEM 


en average hunter, said a disbeliever 
| once, starts off by shooting sparrows 
| and ends up by pursuing partridge or quail. 
It was not so, however, in the case of Sel- 
}man and one other, who, after killing a 
father-leopard, managed to capture its cub. 
All this was in far-off Lillooet, British Colum- 
bia, and placed them in an unpleasant fix; 
for mother-leopard, hearing the young one’s 
cries, speedily took in the situation, and by 
prowling industriously about the hut, made 
a long night miserable for the two captors, 
whose peculiar story is related by Mr. H. M. 
Batten in The Wide World Magazine. We 
read: 


In the morning we got up more determined 
than ever to put an end to the panther, whose 
pelt would fetch a good price. Taking the 
butter-firkin containing the cub, we placed 
it in the center of the avenue, about eighty 
yards from the hut, and hid ourselves among 
the undergrowth on respective sides of the 
clearing a short distance away. We hoped 
that on seeing the cub the temptation to 
snatch it up would prove too strong for the 
mother, and that, even tho she was aware of 
our presence, she would dart out into the 
open and expose herself to fire. That morn- 
ing, however, the creature was to reveal her- 
self in the light of an artificer of no mean 
ability. 

We had crouched in our hiding-places per- 
haps two hours, with the fierce sun scorching 
the leaves overhead, when a low cry, the 


ing away on our right. This clearing we called 
the paddock. Sheltered from the sun by the 
trees on either side, and watered by a clear 
stream that trickled through the woodlands, 
the grass grew there abundantly, and the 
place was the chief feeding-ground of our 
old milk cow, who wandered all day at will, 
returning in the evening. The sound we had 
heard was a quick, hoarse bellow, termina- 
ting in a stifled gasp. For some seconds we 
lay still and listened. The loud hum of in- 
numerable insects filled the air, but from the 
paddock there came not another sound. 
Selman and I leaped to our feet at the same 
moment. My companion snatched up the 
butter-firkin and ran with it into the hut, 
slamming the door as he came out. Then we 
set off in the direction of the paddock, a short 





meaning of which we instantly understood, | 
sounded from the direction of an open clear- | 
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Through Correct Combinations of 
Daily Foods 
—You should eat for Energy, Brain Power, Good Looks and 
Success, I can tell you, without technical terms, the best con- 
binations and ions of the different foods for your condition, 
I HAVE NO FOODS TO SELL. No Fasting, Privation, 


Exercises or Drugs. A BRAINY DIET SYSTEM. My4 
Books Prove It. 


(1) Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects of Foods 
(2) Diet Versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 


Send 10 Cents for Postage, etc. 
Send the addresses of your sick friends to 
G. H. BRINKLER 
Food Expert Dept. 15, Washington, D.C. 








ME 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 


Me their SUPERIORITY. 
a COIS Trade (), K. Mak 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, 


assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. NO 1B 
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Your Money Backo 


Demand at AnyTime 











Money invested with this Company is abun- 
dantly secured by First Mortgages on improved 
Real Estate— 

It earns interest at the rate of 5 per cent for 
every day it is in our hands. 

AND IT MAY BE WITHDRAWN ON DE 
MAND AT ANY TIME, WITHOUT NOTICE. 

Where can you find a more thoroughly de- 
sirable investment? 

This Company has been in business more than 
15 years. It has never been a day late in pay- 
ment of either interest or principal. 


The ‘‘5 Per Cent Safety” book tells 
all about it.—Write for it today. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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sprint taking us to the bank of the stream. 
Here we moved more cautiously, carrying 
our rifles ready for use and keeping a lively 
jook-out on the branches overhead. 

On either side the ground was rank with 
ferns and flowers, while low bushes reared 
their heads here and there above the wild 
entanglement. Some minutes passed before 
we found the object of our search—our un- 
lucky milk cow. The panther had evidently 
made the attack in a terrible rage, for she 
had literally dashed the life out of her victim 
with one well-aimed blow. 

Thereupon Selman said things about 
panthers in general and panther mothers in 
particular which there is no room to record, 
His eloquence exhausted, it seemed to dawn 
upon him that we might do something more 
useful than talk about our misfortunes. So 
we began to cast around in the grass for the 
trail of the murderer, and presently we found 
it. So fresh were the marks that the trodden 
shoots were still slowly rearing their heads— 
springing up, blade by blade, to their orig- 
inal position. 

We followed the trail for about ten min- 
utes. It led us in a circular route toward the 
avenue where, a few minutes previously, we 
had been waiting with the cub for the mother 
to appear. As we neared this point it was 
evident that she had exercised a good deal of 
caution. In places there were signs showing 
that she had moved forward crouchingly, 
pausing ‘constantly to watch and listen. 
Finally the trail led with a rush to the edge 
of the open, where again she had paused and 
watched. It is easy to picture the great 
brute lying there, glancing cautiously up and 
down the avenue before showing herself, her 
ears twitching, every muscle of her body 
quivering in suspense. Finally she crept out, 


doubled to the right, and set off at a gallop) 


toward the shack. 


The soft earth had taken the imprints 


well, and so intent were we on the business 
of tracking that we did not look up till the 
marks led us to the door of the hut. Then 
we stood still and stared. 

For fully a minute neither of us spoke. 
During our absence the door had apparently 
been subjected to the same angry violence 
that had brought about the end of the milk 
cow. The lower hinges were cleanly torn 
from the jamb while the door leaned over at 
an angle of seventy degrees, only kept from 
falling completely to the ground by the latch 
and the top hinge. 

Having overcome our sudden surprize, we 
pushed the ruined barrier aside and entered 
the hut. The first thing that greeted our 
gaze was the butter-firkin, lying upside-down 
on the floor, with the litter of rags that had 
recently formed the cub’s bed strewn all 
round. Needless to say, the box was empty, 
nor did we ever set eyes on the puma cub or 
its mother again. 


An Unknown Tongue.—A young man just 
returned from college was out cycling one 
day when suddenly he came to a steep gra- 
dient. While he was descending he lost con- 
trol of his machine and was thrown. 

Two men came and found him lying in 
that predicament. When asked how it hap- 
pened, he replied, “ Well, I came down that 
decline with the greatest velocity and lost 
my central gravity and was precipitated on 


_the hard macadamized road.” 


“Away, lad, let him alone,” replied one of 
themen. “He’sa foreigner.”’—Ideas. 
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at one-fifth the cost. 





what you want. 


for ‘““SIMMONS’’ 


catch of bracelet. 











Invitations are out 
for graduations 
and weddings 


Look at these Simmons pieces and see what 
splendid gifts they would make. 
could give would make a better showing for 
the money invested, for in each Simmons piece 
what you see is solid gold. 


An exclusive process saves the gold at the 
center and greatly reduces the cost of making. 
You get the practical equivalent of solid gold 


Write for Style Book. Shows latest and 


most approved designs in 


Simmons Vest Chains, Metal and 
Ribbon Fobs for men. 


Simmons Lorgnette Chains, Metal 
and Ribbon Fobs, Necklaces, 
Bracelets, Chatelaine Pins, Eye- 
glass Chains for women. 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS + FOBS 


Ask the nearest jeweler to supply you with 
He will have it or can get it 
for you quickly from a nearby jobber. 
in swivel of chain—in 


R. F. SIMMONS CO.,177 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 
COUPON 


Send us your name for Style Book. 


Nothing you 











Look 

















Because— 








of any other. 

Itis the easiest and fastest machine for all multipli- 
cations and divisions in business accounting. 

Its dead-sure accuracy prevents mistakes. 

It is easily operated—you touch the keys, the ma- 
chine does the rest. 

It has no lever to pull after each item; no car- 
riage to handle, no ribbon to replace. 


It would seem impossible for us to do the work 

we are now doing without the Comptometer. 
Younglove Lumber Co., 

Johnstown, N. Y. 


Ask for our booklet “ Rapid Mechanical Calcula- 


tion” describing its uses in nearly every line of 


business; or, better still, write for a machine on 
free trial. 





FELT & a CO-, 1731 N. Paulina St., 


icago, 





It’s a good adding machine—has twice the speed 


| 
| 
| 
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BOOKS THAT INCITE 
TO DEEP THINKING 


RACE LIFE OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES 

The genesis of the Atyan from the earliest times 
to the present day, charmingly written. By J.P. 
Widney. Two volumes. Cloth, per set, $4.00, 
net; by mail, $4.38. Just PuBLISHED. 
VICTOR HUGO’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY 

Just published for the first time. Translated 
by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 12mo, cloth. $1.20, 
net; by mail, $1.32. 
SEX EQUALITY 

A faithful, sane, and somewhat advanced dis- 
cussion of the equality of the sexes in social, pro- 
fessional, and intellectual life. By Emmett 
Densmore, M.D. 12mo, cloth. net ; 
by mail, $1.63. Just PUBLISHED. 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
20TH CENTURY 

The most noteworthy book on America since 
Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.”’ By Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 8vo. cloth. $2.00, net; by 
mail, $2.18. 
THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

Frank and earnest discussions of the present 
abuses of marriage and parenthood. By H. S. 
Pomeroy, M.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND OW THE BODY 

A practical and thoroughly reliable work by 











$1.50, 


one of Europe’s greatest neurologists. Paul Du- 
bois, M. University of Berne. Cloth, 50 


cents, net; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 

g@iThe natural, the rational, the psychic, the 
spiritual man considered in his highest and most 
optimistic lights, with special reference to the 
power of the mind over the entire life in health 
and sickness. By Charles Brodie Patterson. 
8vo, cloth. $1.2 








°. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d St.,N.Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


The public’s confidence in Shirley MERIT is 
proved by our constantly increasing sales during 
a period of over ten years. 





Our own confidence in Shirley MERIT is proved 
by our money back guarantee. Insist on, our 
Shirley guarantee when buying suspenders. 


. f ll dealers or from factory ; light, medi 
Price 50c 30c ng wai esos, eaten lengths for tall men. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


734 Main Street * Shirley, Mass. 





with a past. 











a This Portable 
. Fireproof 
i'Garage 


is the only absolutely 
: fireproof portable ga- 
rage. Made entirely of 
Me valvanized steel. 
= T Neo wood. As hand 

some and substantial as masonry at one-fifth the cost. Lastsalife 
time. You can put up or take down in a few hours. All parts 
interlock and no frame work or foundation is required. Every 
inch a substantial, fire-proof, portable Duilding. By the 
PRUDEN SYSTEM of Portable Fireproof 

Construction we also build 
ideal cottages, hunting lodges, boat houses, work shops, etc, 
Every Pruden building is guaranteed. 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG Write us the nameot sour 


and model number 


lant si and price of suitable size garage. Write today. 
SHELTER CO., 5-47 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 





















Copyright 1909 by H. L. Nelke & Co. 


he only way to attain the 
ideal assurance of hole- 
less stockings and absolute 
foot-comfort at the end of 
the day: Wear Togards. 


Togards are slipped on over the toes 
underneath the stockings. Never con- 
scious you're wearing them. 

Two qualities, lisle and silk. All 

sizes. Natural color only, not dyed. 
Lisle 10 cents per pair ; $1.00 per dozen pairs 
Silk 25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs 

Every pair in a sealed, sanitary packet bear- 
ing the Togard trade-mark. 

Sold by ALL DEALERS in Men's and 
Women’s apparel all over the globe. 

Should your dealer not happen to have Togards. we 
will send to you, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In 
ordering be sure to state 8ize stocking you wear. 

H. L. NELKE & CO. 
Tenth and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Origin of War.—TuHEe SrerPeENtT—“ What’s 
Adam so grouchy about to-day?” 

Tue ApE—‘“Oh, he says that the arrival 
of woman in The Garden means that all his 
plans for universal peace have been knocked 
in the head for good.’’—Puck. 


Just a Fraction.—*‘ You say she is a woman 
And does she deny it?” 
“Only about ten years of it.” —Judge. 





Get in Line.—We like a man who knows 
how to seize an opportunity, and have noth- 
ing but admiration for the dentist who is 
advertising: 

“Coronation Year. 

“Why not have your teeth crowned with 


gold?” —Punch. 





Helping Dad.— Jounny—“ Papa, would you 
be glad if I saved a dollar for you?” 
Para—“ Certainly, my son.” 

Jounny—* Well, I saved it for you, all 
right. You said if I brought a first-class re- 
port from my teacher this week you would 
give me a dollar, and I didn’t bring it.”— 
Red Hen. 





Revised 
‘Tis better to have lived and loved 
Than never to have lived at all. 
—Judge. 


A Hint.—Tur BounpER—“I say, old man, 
I wish you’d make a point of being in this 
evening. I—ah, want to see you about 
marryin’ one of your gals.”’ 

THe Masor—“ With pleasure. Which do 
you want—the cook or the housemaid—what? 
—London Opinion. 





He Got His.—‘Dear Clara,” wrote the 
young man, “pardon me, but I’m getting so 
forgetful. I proposed to you last night, but 
really forget whether you said yes or no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note, “so glad 
to hear from you. I know I said ‘no’ to 
some one last night, but I had forgotten just 
who it was.’’—London Opinion. 


Couldn’t Stop.—A few months agoa Method- 
ist preacher delivered a discourse on “ Jonah” 
at La Center, Ky., in which he is reported to 
have said: “ When Jonah left that fish he hit 
the ground a-runnin’, and started full tilt for 
Nineveh. One of the sisters looked out of her 
window, and saw a cloud of dust down the 
road, and after looking intently, said to her 
husband: ‘I believe in my soul, yonder 
comes Brother Jonah.’ She went to the 
door and hollered, ‘Good mornin’.’ 

““Good mornin ’,’ answered Jonah, without 
turning his head. 

““* Where you goin’ so fast, Brother Jonah?’ 

“* Goin’ to Nineveh,’ he replied. 

“*Well, stop and take dinner with us.’ 

“* Ain’t got time. Three days late now.’ 

“*Oh, come in and get your dinner, Brother 
Jonah. We’ve got fish for dinner.’ 

“<Ton’t talk to me about fish,’ said Brother 
Jonah. 

“Well, come in have a drink of water.’ 





| he went a-clipping toward. Nineveh.”—The 


““Tjyon’t talk to me about water’—and on 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you, 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures, 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS 22°"... 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street New York 


“DEE-LI-TED”’ PURE SILK 
Neckwear and Hosiery 


Direct from Factory to Wearer. 


SILK SOCKS, 50c pair; $3.00 4 doz. 
SILK TIES, 50c each; 3 for $1.20. 

We pay postage and guarantee satisfaction 
or money refunded, 

DEE-LI-TED SILK SOCKS combine 
dignity with comfort and durability. Made 
from pure thread silk, interwoven at sole, 
heel and toe with fine liste thread, insuring 
long wear. Sizes 914 to 11%. 
DEELL-TED BARATHEA SILK Neck. 
ties, ‘‘ National Fan”? like cut, or Lloyd 

George, reversible four-in-hand, 1 3 in 
wide, 48 in. long, or Scranton Club 
bow style, 2 inch at ends, 32 to 36 in. 

long. Give collar size. 

SOL, COLOR TIE and SOCKS 


WHITE COPENHAGEN HELIOTROPE 
SMOKE STEEL GREY DK. GREEN 
GARNET BLAOK PURPLE 

LADIES’ PURE SILK THREAD HOSIERY interwoven 
at heel, toe and garter top with fine lisie thread insur- 
ing jong wear. Colors:—NAVY, TAN, GREEN. DK.WINE, 
CARDINAL, HELIOTROPE, GREY, LT. BLUE, PINE, 
BLACK, WHITE. Sizes 8% to 10. 

PRICE 75c PAIR; 3 PAIR FOR $2.00 

State style, size, and color. Remit P. 0. order, check, or stamps 
ELECTRIC CITY SILK CO., F1844 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Pa, 


























E.G. Ventilated Shoes 


Ensure Foot Comfort in Summer 


They keep the feet cool and comfortable 
on the hottest days. The ventilation has 
the same effect as light underwear. Ask 
your dealer for them. ’ 


If he cannot supply you we will send you 
Style No. 1, shown here, either in black or 
tan, upon receipt of price. 

Sizes 6-12 for Men $3.00. 

Sizes 24-6 for Women and Boys $2.50. 
Sizes 9-2 for Boys and Girls $2.00. 


Dealers wanted everywhere. Address 
for catalog 


Engel-Cone Shoe Company 


5 New Street East Boston, Mass. 





| United Presbyterian. 
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Partiality.—‘“‘ The inspector twisted one of 
his long red mustaches and smiled a little 
imly at the other.’’—Cassell’s Magazine. 

Why this favoritism?— Punch. 





Trifles Acceptable.—Briaas—“ I have made 
a will leaving my brain to the hospital, and 
just got an acknowledgment from the 
authorities.” 

Lorry—‘ Were they pleased?”’ 

Briccs—‘They wrote that every little 
helps.” —American Family Journal. 





Practise.—PositivE Wirn—“ John, why do 
you talk in your sleep? Have you any idea?” 

NecativE Huspanp—“So as not to forget 
how, I suppose. It’s the only chance I get !”’ 
—Puck. 





A Drought.—A small Scottish boy was 
summoned to give evidence against his 
father, who was accused of making disturb- 
ances on the street. Said the magistrate to 
him: 

“Come, my wee mon, speak the truth and 
let us know all ye ken about this affair.”’ 

“Weel, sir,”’ said the lad, “d’ye ken Inver- 
ness Street?”’ 

“T do, laddie,” replied his worship. 

“Weel, ye gang along it, and turn into the 
square, and cross the square——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, encouragingly. 

“ An’ when ye gang across the square ye 
turn to the right, and up into High Street, 
an’ keep on up High Street till ye come to a 
samp.” 

“Quite right, my lad; proceed,” said his 
worship. “I know the old pump well.’’ 

“Weel,” said the boy, with the most in- 
fantile simplicity, “ye may gang an’ pump 
it, for ye’ll no pump me.’’—I/deas. 








A Bad Egg.—“‘ He always was a bad egg, 
but nobody seemed to notice it while he was 
Tich.” 

“Yes, he was all right until he was broke.” 
—Sacred Heart Review. 





Improving.—You think your daughter’s 
music is improving?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “She used 
to practise four hours a day. Now she prac- 
tises only three.’’— Washington Star. 





Admired Him.—Mr. Henpreck—“ Are you 
the man who gave my wife a lot of impu- 
dence?”’ 

Mr. Scraper—“I reckon I am.” 

Mr. Henpeck—‘“ Shake! You're a hero.” 
—Pathfinder. 





His Part.—Hr-—-“So young March and his 
father are carrying on the business?”’ 

Sue—“ Yes. The old man runs the business 
while young March does the carrying on.’’— 
New York Globe. 





Reminiscent.—“ What. did your wife say 
when you got home the other night?” 

“Not a word. She just sat down at the 
piano and played ‘Tell Me the Old, Old 
Story.’ ”"—New York Evening Mail. 





No Wonder.—‘“ What’s your husband so 
angry about?” 

“He’s been out of work six weeks.” 

“T should think that would suit him first- 
rate.” 

“That’s it! He’s just got a job.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter. 
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This property will be sold at a bargain 


Suitable for Sanitarium 


School, Hotel or Institution of Any Sort 
LOCATION: One of the most sightly elevations of Worcester, Mass., and 555 feet 


above sea level, thus insuring perfect drainage. A district of great natural beauty, 

diversified by hills and valleys, and lakes and streams. One hour from Boston. 

GROUNDS: About 31% acres, enclosed by a stone wall overlaid with cement, and 

in the medieval style to harmonize with the building. 

BUILDING: 236 feet long, built of stone laid in cement, and is today as solid as the 

natural rock on which it stands. 

INTERIOR: 40 bedrooms with spacious closets. Three magnificent suites of six 

rooms with private bath; a well lighted library with wall cases and tables; wide and 

high halls with glass lighting overhead. Both gas and electric lighting. 

Spacious, RECTANGULAR PARLOR with two entrances. TOWER ROOMS 

with windows nearly all the way round. 

OBSERVERS’ GALLERY, overlooking a fully equipped practice kitchen with fountain 

in center. Class rooms with sliding doors between—suitable for lectures or demonstra- 

tion rooms. The Dining Room with superb fireplace will seat several hundreds. 
For price—and further particulars, address 


JOSEPH FELS, 73rd and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia 
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% DIVIDENDS have 
O been paid for the 


past two years (quarterly) 

upon our Cumulative Preferred 

shares, which are a first lien 

upon all of our properties in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon—in twelve young 
cities. These shares also are protected 
by a Sinking Fund deposit, with one of 
the strongest Trust Companies in Phila- 
delphia, of land contracts (bills receiv- 
able), in excess of the amount of Pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. Monthly 
cash payments received upon these 
contracts are held zm trust for the pay- 
ment of dividends and ultimate liquida- 
tion—at the option of the investor— 
of our Preferred shares. We believe 
that this Trust Agreement makes our 
Preferred shares an absolutely safe 8% 


investment. Shares are $100 each. 
Address 

NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Typewriter Office 
Stand and Cabinet in Ex 
your office for 15 days’ = 


pense 















let you see for 
yourself how 


you can increase the fiche in weight, 
efficiency of your peal 
stenographers and _— an t 
save space, cue 5 operation. 

pies but 4 sq. ft.— aves time— 
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ce — materials. 
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out moving aes We 
body. Solid a gages our 
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steel frame. 


deal 

we have no agency, take this “* 
Offer’? to any office supply deal 
him to order for you; or, if ~ bse 
satisfactory Tating, use your own 

stationery and we will deliver —— to 
you. If not saticfactory after 15 Days’ 
free trial return to dealer or to us. 


if you wish further information 
rst, send your dealcr’s name and 
write for descriptive circular. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co, 
2067 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Attractive proposition for dealers. We develop steady 


sales that you can handle, Write for particulars, 
USE THIS PORTABLE $18 
Typewriter 10 days FREE 
Learn at our risk how 
thoroughly Practical and 
indispensable this 
midget typewri- 
ter is. Think 
of it—A stan- 
dard keyboard 
typewriter 
of 84 charac- 
ters, ci axes 
in a case 


rllin.; anit 
weighing 
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your grip or your pocket like a book. Own a Bennett 
and be aloaye ready to turn out neat, business-like letters, 
or error-proof orders, on train or in hotel, business place 
orhome. It will save its cost ina few weeks. Price is only 
$18 because it’samazingly simple. Guaranteed. Write 
for catalog and 10 days’ free trial offer. Representatives want: a. 
A. F. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York City 








No al 





os eons 
Memorial Catalogue 


Unusual because the ancient prototypes 
of the present day treatment are illus- 
trated and described in a most interesting 
way. All the important types are shown 
by several examples of each. The in- 
formation is direct and untechnical. In 
short,—just the kind of catalogue that 
tells and shows what you want to know 
the way you want to know it. We will 
gladly send you one. 

The Leland Company 

557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Rochester: 774 Mt. Hope Avenue ; Atlanta, Ga. 


Studios: Pietrasanta. Italy: 133d St.. New York. 
Granite Works: Barre, Yt. Salisbury, N. C 
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Fatal.—Hsu Ping-Cheu, the popular Chi- 
nese Consul at San Francisco, discust at a 
recent dinner his country’s customs. 

“There is one custom,” said a young girl, 
“that I can’t understand—and that is the 
Chinese custom of committing suicide by 
eating gold-leaf. I can’t understand how 
gold-leaf can kill.” 

“The partaker, no doubt,’ smiled the 
Consul, “succumbs from a consciousness of 
inward gilt.’-—Los Angeles Times. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


June 5.—The Union Steamer Harriet Lane at- 
tacks the Confederate batteries on the James 
River opposite Newport News, without result. 


June 6.—A small force of Confederates at Elli- 
cott’s Mills, Ky., is dispersed by General 
Prentiss. 


June 8.—The Sanitary Commission is authorized 
by the Secretary of War and approved by the 
President. 


June 9.—A floating bridge is thrown across the 
Potomac near Georgetown. 


June 10.—The Union forces attempt to surprize 
the Confederates at Big Bethel, but are repulsed. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 21.—A peace pact supposedly ending the 
Mexican revolt is signed in El Paso by Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, Jr., the insurgent leader. 


Premier Monis, of France, is seriously injured, 
and Mr. Berteaux, Minister of War, is killed 
by a falling ae roplane while wate hing starts in 
the Paris- Madrid race. 


May 22.—The Paris-Madrid race is resumed and 
Aviator Vadrine establishes a new cross-coun- 
try record by covering 279 miles in 3 hours, 43 
minutes. 


May 23.—The Canadian Premier at the 
dinner in London ridicules the talk of annexa- 
tion, but praises Americans and welcomes the 
arbitration treaty. 


May 24.—Dr. Owen, after much notoriety and 
many months of digging in the River Wye 
gives up his attempted search for evidence that 
Shakespeare was Bacon. 


Pilgrim 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 19.—President Taft makes it clear that he 
is opposed to any amendment to the reciprocity 
agreement. 


May 21.—Postmaster-General Hitchcock an- 
nounces that hereafter 100 additional postal 
—— depositories will be established each 
wee 


President Taft addresses a meeting of negroes 
and congratulates them on the raising of $100,— 
000 for a colored Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the Capital. 


May 22.—Senator La Follette speaks in denounce- 
ment of the seating of Senator Lorimer and re- 
news fight for a second inquiry. 


May 23.—The resolution granting statehood to 
Arizona and New Mexico is granted, with the 
provision that Arizona vote again on the re- 
call of judges and that New Mexico vote on the 
proposal to make its constitution easier of 
amendment. 


May 24.—President Taft refuses the applications 
for pardons of Charles W. Morse, of New York, 
and John R. Walsh, of Chicago. 


GENERAL 


May 19.—Attorney-General Wickersham _insti- 
tutes suit in the United States Court at New 
York against the so-called Lumber Trust, al- 
leging conspiracy and ‘‘unreasonable”’ restraint 
of trade. 

May 20.—Motions to quash the perjury 


indict- 
ments against George B. Cox, 


banker and Re- 


publican political leader of Cine innati, are 
granted by Judge Dickson, of the Common 
Pleas Court, of Cincinnati, and the prosecutor 


moves to take the case to higher courts. 
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Esterbrook 
Steel Pens 


yo} @) Styles 


Every Ester- 
brook pen is sure 
to give satisfac. 
tion. 

A style for every 
writer. 

OSTEN ta am-att-be- tee 
teed by a half-cen- 
tury’s reputation. 

At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 
26 John St, New York 


RESTERBROOKECOS 


ao 


Works Camden. N J 





TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Relersea Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) “‘ Perfection” 
TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented 
y Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 
ticulars and advice FREE, in p staan sealed envelope 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. VO, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


h Amy Have imported roller chains, sprockets 
| | \ by Pedals; New Departure Coasten Brake 
wm, Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grait 
WN continent and many advanced eer 

\ ACTORY PRIC Guaranteed § 

yy 
FAC 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
es a i dept A tow good second- 
1) 5 E TR be 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL" “ 

4\ proval, /reight prepaid, anywee jeu 


yrs, 
ORY é RICE are less 
without acentin advance. 


















‘oRear Wheels, ams, 
parts, and aandaen half usual prices 
Rider Agents ever To are coining money selling our 
cycles, tires and sundries. ay. 


Write tod 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S. 172 CHICAGO 











Miylecs Candies of Rare Quality 








May 21.—James G. Tighe, for twenty years a city 
magistrate in New York, 
lowing the failure of his reappointment. 

May 22.—The Senate at Albany confirms the 
nomination of Daniel F. Cohalan of New York 
as Supreme Court Justice. 

May 23.—James C. Cropsey resigns as New York 
Police Commissioner, and Mayor Gaynor ap- 
points Fire Commissioner Rhinelander Waldo 





in his stead. 


commits ‘suicide fol- | 


An Assortment of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKET IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES. 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our Sales Agents everywhere and by 
55 Retail Stores. 


Our readers are asked to méntion THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 


of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





Queries referred to this department will be answered only in 
the printed column, and, owing to limited space, will be selected 
with a view to general interest. 





“RF. O. Y.,” Lexington, Ky.—‘‘ Please give the 
correct pronunciation of the word ‘appendicitis ’; 
that is, of the last two syllables of this and other 
nouns of similar ending.” 


Two pronunciations of the suffix -itis are recog- 
nized by dictionary authorities, altho preference is 
given in present-day usage to the sound of 7 as in 
isle for the first letter of the suffix. The alterna- 
tive pronunciation gives the sound of 7 as in 
marine. 

“M. B.,’’ Moundsville, W. Va.—‘‘If the noun 
‘comparison’ is used in a sentence, what preposi- 


tion should follow? Would it be correct to say, 
‘After a comparison with yours and ours’?”’ 


Either of the following constructions is correct: 
“A comparison between yours and ours,” or ‘‘A 
comparison of yours with ours.’’ In the phrase 
“after a comparison with yours and ours,’’ more 
elements of comparison are implied than is sug- 
gested by the first two constructions. 

“J. G.,” Kelseyville, Cal—‘‘Is the use of the 
verb ‘going’ correct in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing: ‘I am going to come,’ ‘I am going to go’?”’ 

Fernald’s ‘‘Working Grammar of the English 
language’’ explains this construction as follows: 
“The verb go has peculiar use in the progressive 
form, the present having the effect of a future 
tense; as, I am going to begin at once. . . . How 
completely the ordinary meaning of go is lost in 
such expressions appears from the fact that one 
may say, ‘I am going to stay here,’ or, ‘I am go- 
ing to stand still.’ ”’ . 


“B. J. A.,’? St. Paul, Minn.—‘' Kindly correct 
the construction of this statement pertaining to a 
patented fly-paper: ‘This diagram will show the 
principle in which the rolls of the holder hold the 
paper in place, preventing its curling up or blow- 


ing over On table-linen, carpets, or furniture.’ ” 

The faulty construction is caused by the omis- 
sion of a verb and the use of the preposition in in- 
stead of on. A correct wording of the sentence 
would be, ‘‘This diagram will show the principle 
on which the rolls of the holder work in keeping the 
paper in place, preventing its curling up or blow- 
ing over on table-linen, carpets, or furniture.” 

“W. W. T.,”” Concord, N. H.—‘‘ Kindly explain 
the agreement between subject and verb in the fol- 


lowing sentence, and give the proper form of the 
verb: ‘Either he or I (is or am) mistaken.’ ”’ 


The use of ‘‘either’”’ in the subject of a sentence 
affects the form of the verb and requires the ob- 
servance of special rules. The sentence submitted 
isgoverned by the rule that ‘‘ when substantives, 
taken separately, are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the one next it’; as, ‘‘Either you or 
he is mistaken.’’ On this point Bullions’ ‘‘Eng- 
lish Grammar”’ states that ‘‘tho sentences are often 
formed according to this rule, they are generally 
harsh and inelegant, and it is generally better to 
put the verb with the first substantive, and repeat 
it with the second.” The sentence would’ then 
tead, ‘Either he is mistaken, or I am.” 





A Good Shot.—The Viceroy of India, Lod 
Dufferin, once had a shikaree, or hunting- 
servant, whose duty it was to attend the vis’- 
tors at the viceregal court on their shooting 
excursions. This young man was abcve all 
hoted for his tact. 

Returning one day from one of these ex- 
peditions, the shikaree encountered the vice- 
toy, who, full of courteous solicitude for his 
guests’ enjoyment, asked: 

“Well, what sort of sport has Lord —— 
had?” 

Oh,” replied the scrupulously polite In- 
dian, “the young sahib shot divinely, but 

od was very merciful to the birds.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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N unparallelled offer and on the 
acknowledged leader of visible type- 
writcrs—the world famous Undcr- 

wood! An absolutely perfect machine—com- 

plete with Waterproof Cover, Tools, In- 
struction Book, etc.,~not shopworn or 
damaged, but the choicest selections from our 
huge stock of accumulated typewriters— 
guaranteed like new—shipped direct to you for 
an absolutely Free Trial. Test it—examine it 
thoroughly. Then‘if you are not more 
than satisfied in every respect, or if for 
any reason whatever, you do not want 
to keep the machine, simply ship it 
right back to us at our expense. 


If You Want to Keep I 


If you want to keep the machine 
for your own after having had the i ; 
Free Trial you may do so, and on the most liberal kind of an 


offer. Just about half the regular retail price, and besides, on “ : 
@ & 
$5 95° and on Easiest Payments «<<: 
neem 
No sal *s ¢ i 


$5 a Month—No Interest—Free Trial First 
i you get the benefit of the absolute net price. You know & 
the famous Underwood—you know that no better machine is made—you know that it 
is selling by thousands at the regular retail price—$100 each. Now, if you act at 
once, you may secure one of these splendid machines for your own for almost half and 
on terms so very easy that you simply cannot afford to try to do without a type- 
writer of your own another day. : y 
ky 


Send No Money—Just the Coupons 
Understand, we don’t ask you for any money down. You may return the 
machine at our expense after the Free Trial if you so desire. You are the “8 
sole judge and your decision és final. 
Now don’t miss this special offer. Don’t besitate—don’t wait a e #, 
minute longer. Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us right away. < 
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construction of the parts which 
circle the ears and connect with 
the lenses. Here are shown spec- 
tacles fitted with the famous 
“Stevens Quality’? Apex Temple. 
A is of stiffened metal. B tine 
curve) is flerible and wound with 
a coil of gold protected wire. 
This gives strength and cn easy bearing sur- 
face behind the ears which prevents chafing. 


‘Stevens Quality 


O pti ah Clee de embody every advanced 


pence e known in this 
line of manufacture and some besides that are 


exclusive. Always look for the S. Q. tag on spec- 
tacle frames and eye-glass mountings. It means 
the best—the S. Q. trademark never covérs inferior 
goods. Specify Apex Temples of your optician, 


STEVENS &COMPANY . Inc., Providence, R.L 


fire-proof, thief-proof, storm-proof, lightning- 


he yearly rent_you now pay the public garage 
ill pay for the Ohio. Easy to erect. Looks well 
nywhere. A practical, artistic building such as 
xu would have designed especially for yourself. 
arious sizes: $135 up. 


THE OHIO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Station A, Middletown, Ohio. 


ive Dealers Wanted. Write for Special 
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provement. One of 
Iv yy the best typewriters 
made. 


pases etre eateries 
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A Unheard-of 
~ Low Price 


One Emerson Typewriter FREE to ary per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl who will do us a 
slight service, no selling, no canvassing, only a few 
moments of your spare time required. 

Don’t pay even $20 for any typewriter made un- 
til you first write for our Grand FREE Offer. 
Our Customers Write Like This: 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two hours 
work The "EMERSON"? is better than any $100.00 typewriter 
on the market—JOS. M. FOX, Centralia, Mo 

Earned an Upright Grand Piano and EMERSON Typewriter 
in five hours. Since getting the ‘“‘EMERSON’' I have set my 
$100 00 Machine aside—R. W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minutes— 
F. W. HORN, Burlington, [a 

Consider the ‘EMERSON’ the best machine made, 
mine in just a few hours—I_ N. CLACK, Lampasas, 


We could fill this paper with similar letters. 

and to learn of our easy 
For Our Creat FREE Offer terms, and full particu- 
lars regarding our FREE Offer, for copies of letters 
from the many who are using Emerson Typewriteo 
which they received for only afew hours of — 
time. For everything we and others can al 
about the Emerson TTR Mey, on a Postal if 
in aletter to us, say “Mail Me Your FREE Sitter? 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 167, Woodstock, Ill 


suaren SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
= 


T earned 
oxas. 





SHARPEN 





as well as the makers, with our holder. No expensive or compli- 
cated device necessary. Costs less than blades you would throw 
away in two or three months. Price 81, and Money Back 
if not satisfactory, or write for details. Fitted for most Standard 
Safety Razors. Give name of razor used. 


Ideal Holder Co. or'vactory. Ginton, Obie, Box 16 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no 
questions asked. Daus Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years 
experience, and is used and endorsed 
by thousands of business houses and 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Clear, clean, 
perfect. Complete aoe rage 
Cap size (prints 8 3-4 
price $7.50 less discount 33 1-3 per cent, net 85. FELIX P. maUS 
DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


pee 7 and Kstimates Furnished 
no. oe Inc. Bronze Foundry 

$38 wen 27th Str ew York 
Write for our rfillustrated booklet. Free. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Save $25 to $50 “ractory Rebull” Gavenishe oer 


— in quality, condition and looks, Durable. aud reliable 
construction and se‘viceable in every way. Buy from the 
t factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities, 
@ guarantee for one year against defect in workman. 

ship and materi+]. Write for catalogue and address 

of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 
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Depends 
lar gely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(lUustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
aaiedee a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Me —_ Laie ge a Husband Should Have. 
ung Woman Should Have. 
ae oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2,00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 






















Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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VACTION TRIPS IN OUR OWN LAND 
(Continued from page 1105.) 
these boats are as large as Atlantic liners were 
twenty years ago—that is, they reach 5,000 
tons. A further surprize awaits them in the 
amount of commerce that traverses these 
waters. Through the Sault Canal, which 
connects Lake Huron with Lake Superior, 
the traffic is several times greater than that 
which passes through the Suez Canal. More 
ships pass Detroit than enter Liverpool or 
London. 
increases. In five years it doubles. It is pre- 
dicted that within a few years the locks of 
the Sault canal will have to be worked day 
and night to full capacity in order to provide 
for the ships which come demanding entrance. 

The passenger steamboat lines, which 
traverse the lakes, include a well-known 
line from Toronto across Lake Ontario and 
thence down the St. Lawrence. But what 
interests the tourist more particularly, be- 
cause not so familiar in public knowledge, are 
the lines which traverse the lakes farther 
west. Some of these start from Buffalo and 
go through to Duluth. Another starts from 
Owen Sound on Georgian Bay and goes 
through to Fort William on Lake Superior. 
Still another starts from Sarnia on Lake 
Huron and goes through to a Lake Superior 
port. Boats also run down Lake Michigan to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. From Mackinac is 
made the delightful tour of Georgian Bay and 
the islands, estimated at the number of 30,000, 
which dot its waters. Tourists may thus start 
from Buffalo, and, after traversing the west- 
ern lakes, come back by way of Georgian Bay 
and Toronto. 

Zast of Georgian Bay lie the beautiful 
Moskoka Lakes, which have been denomi- 
nated the “ Venice of the North,” and again 
the ‘“‘ Killarney of Canada.”’ Here, within an 
area of 6,000 miles, are over 800 water-courses 
+ ieee sc rivers, and smaller streams. In the 
lakes themselves are islands estimated to the 
number of 500. Farther north lies the Temis- 
kaming country, sometimes known as “The 
Great Northland of Ontario” and “The Para- 
dise of the Sportsman.” 

The St. Lawrence may be reached by water 
not only from Toronto on Lake Ontario, by 
the well-known steamers that ply between 
Toronto and Montreal, but during the sum- 
mer, direct from New York by steamer, going 
by way of Long Island Sound, Halifax, and 
the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. From 
Quebec one makes the charming trip to the 
Saguenay and Lake St. John. 


NEW ENGLAND RESORTS 


Vacation camping-grounds along the New 
England shore and in the forests and moun- 
tains of the interior, promise to attract this 
year the many thousands who for long years 
have frequented them. The north shore of 
Long Island Sound becomes more and more 
populous each year, while resorts on Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Cape Cod, and the coast of Maine, 
a few weeks hence, will be thronged with 
vacationists. All these points are accessible 
by the most luxurious of modern travel con- 
veniences, whether one chooses to make his 
journey by rail or steamboat. Elaborate 
pamphlets, descriptive of places and trans- 
portation comforts, are issued by the various 
lines, some of these being notable specimens 
of the engravers’ and printers’ arts. 

Means of communication have become 
equally luxurious, should one choose to so- 
journ in the White Mountains, the Berk- 
shires, or in the woods of Maine. The lake 


Every year the volume of traffic | 
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Are You Planning 
For the Summer Trip? 


A well-planned trip is one doubly enjoyed, 

A carefully investigated resort is one most 
likely to give satisfaction. 

If you map out your itinerary beforehand, 
you will save those petty annoyances which 
sometimes detract from the solid enjoyment 
of travel. 

The fascination of exploring new fields jg 
inherent to all travel lovers. With many 
the keenest pleasure is in going to regions 
which have not been previously visited, 


We Shall Be Glad 
To Help You 


Possibly you have some trip in mind 
about which you would like to have some 
information. 

Possibly you would like to know more 
about a certain resort, its special attra. 
tions, the best hotels. 

If you would like any information on Tates, 
routes, etc., or any special suggestions, 
write to us and we shall be glad to help you, 





If we cannot tell you ourselves, we are in 
touch with those who do know. 


Read the Articles on Travel 
and Recreation in This Issue 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Theliterary Digest 











(MOVING PICTURE PLAYS| 


Highest prices paid for Scenarios of merit 
Only bare plots wanted. No dialogue. Com 
edy or Drama. Circular of Instructions up: 
application. ‘* Quick action ” guaranteed. 


PRODUCTION DEPT., LUBIN MANUFACTURING C0. 
20th & Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


















THE BEST’ LIGH 


Makes and burns its own gas. Costa2c 





week. ives candle power livht 
casts no shadow. No dirt, grease, 
odor. Unequalled for Homes, St 


Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, ete. 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 





Iding BATH TUB 


oe ard or paabieg, b Le ee — 





for special agents offer and. descr! 
Seca rs eden Ave, Telly 





JUST PUBLISH. 


Two New Books by Popular Author. 








Latest addition to the “Hour Glass Series.” 


The Return of Caroline 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of .‘‘The Transfiguration of Miss Philura.”” 


A delightful little love story, brimming over 
with human interest, in which Mrs. Kingsley 
again brings home to her readers an elementary 
and wholesome truth in human life. Dainty 
12mo, cloth, cover design ; half-tone frontispiece. 
40 cents net; by mail, 45 cents, 


Daniel Webster: 


AVindication. With Other Historical Essays. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKIN SON 
Prof. of Poetry and Criticism, University of Chicago. 
The aim of this book is to show that Daniel 
Webster was a enecgeee good and pure man in 
his private character, and that he is to be praise 
for his Seventh of March Speech and his sup- 
port of the Fugitive Slave Law. 12mo, cloth, 





419 pages. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP. ANY 
44-60 East 23d Street Yor! 
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country of Maine has grown greatly in pop- 
ularity during recent years, such resorts as 
the Rangeleys and Moosehead, and the Aroos- 
took wilderness having come more and more 
into favor. Hotel accommodations through- 
out all this territory, even in such parts as a 
few years ago were primitive, have become 
adequate to all reasonable expectations on 
the part of tourists. Guides are plentiful in 
regions where they are necessary. Many of 
the most remote parts are provided with 
permanent camping-places, usually in the 
form of well-equipped log-houses, with plenty 
of boats for touring on rivers and lakes. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES 


The Adirondacks are now accessible by 
rail at many points. One may go to Sara- 
toga, and thence by rail directly into the 
woods to a point whence stage-lines take 
him farther into the interior; or he may go 
to Utica and thence northward through the 
western fringe of the Adirondacks, where are 
stations for all well-known resorts in that 
|part of the great forest. He may also ap- 
,proach these mountains by way of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, stage-lines 
| running from one notable point of departure 
,and a railway from another. Parts of the 
| forest, which, in earlier years, were accessible 
nly by small steamers or long stage drives, 
yne goes to now by direct rail-route. This is 
snotably the case with the Fulton chain and 
“Racquette Lake. Indeed, the motor-car 
venetrates the Adirondacks nowadays almost 
vith the same facility that it reaches the Cats- 
kills. The latter country is now so easily 
ached by rail that business men in New 

ork join their families there at the close of 

business day by means of comfortable 
, trains. The vacation tide pours its volume 
with increasing vigor each year to the Pocono 
Sountains of eastern Pennsylvania. Here 

. the motor tourist finds his way, the 
“ads in most cases being excellent. 


NEW JERSEY AND LONG ISLAND 
, SHORE RESORTS 


The opening of the new Pennsylvania ter- 
minal in New York, making accessible by 
river tunnel not only points on the main and 
other western lines of the Pennsylvania, but 
all Long Island, has given to Long Island as 
asummer resort a great impetus. Each year 
have the comforts of travel as to road-bed 

‘and train service improved, and the time 
frequently has been shortened. The whole 

\north and south shores have been developed 
, Within recent years, as has scarcely-any other 
part of the vacation country contiguous to 
New York. It is a region of lasting charms to 
all who have once learned to know it. The 
improved railway facilities have brought to 
the island thousands each year who never 
knew it before. 

The New Jersey coast resorts have always 
been of easy access from New York and Phila- 
delphia. From New York this was true, 
whether one chose to journey by rail or boat. 
The splendid boat service to Sandy Hook 
Was put into operation on May 21. New time- 
tables on the railways, by which the coast is 
teached from the north, west, and south, also 
made their appearance at the beginning of 
the vacation season. These resorts have 
become extremely popular to tourists in 
Motor-cars and to summer residents who 
keep cars. The roads of New J ersey in those 
parts are famous with all who have ever 
known them. The trip, for example, from 
New York to Lakewood, by way of Staten 
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Island 


bY you ve never felt the majesty <-d 
peace of mountains, drunk deep cf 
crystal air, known what sleep means a mile 
above the sea, you should go to Colorado. 
If you've been there you're going again. 


And if you're travel-wise you re going viathe 
Rock Island Lines, on the deservedly famous 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


— from Chicago every day in the year — 


The road of Supreme Service and the 
Train without a peer. Transportation at 
its utmost of fastidious comfort. 


A day's journey to remember all your days, upon a 
train that is a veritable surprise of luxurious appoint- 
ment. A retinue of servants at your bidding. Beds, 
not berths. Fezsts, not meals, and Victrola recitals. 
All that is supremely best in modern journeying. 


Other splendidly equipped fast trains 
every day from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and 
Memphis for Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Coast. 








We have illustrated booklets that will make you 
wish you were in Colorado or California. Let me 
send them ta vou. L.. Al. Alien, Pass. Trafic 
Megr.,8 La Salle Station, Chicago. 

















































at moderate cost. 


folders, beautifu 


All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading cities 
of the United States, via the Grand 
every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 


J. D. McDONALD, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 


W.E. — yo Traffic Manager, Montreal 
LE 


Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
lontreal 

H. G. ELLI 

Gen’l Pass. Agent. Montreal (8 


OTT 


Gland Trunk Railway System 


Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
emagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


Finest summer Peet in America. Good hotel accommodations 
t The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance all 
things which make roughing it desirable. 
afford you the prentest amount of enjoyment and send for free map 

ly illustrated, describmg these out of the ordinary resorts 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
Pay Your Hotel Bills 


with “A.B. A.” Cheques when you 
travel in Europe, America, or any 
part of the world. 

Strangers are justified in refusing the 
favor of accepting your personal cheque, 
draft, or certified cheque in payment for ser- 
vices or purchases. 

But in tendering “A.B. A.”Cheques you 
ask no favors, because they are known to be 
unquestionably good for face value, and 
they identify you to persons called upon 
to accept them. 

hese cheques solve most of the money 
problems of travelers; they have fixed 
values in the moneys of the leading coun- 
tries, and are current at NewYork or Lon- 
don exchange rates in other countries;they 
are much safer and handier to carry than 
money. A wallet well filled with $100, $50, 
$20 and $10 cheques will add greatly to the 
pleasure of your journey. 
Write to Bankers’ Trust Company, 7 Wall 
Street, New York, for information as to 
where you can obtain the cheques in your 
vicinity, and an interesting booklet, ‘‘ The 
International Exchange for Travelers.” 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 








fics grandest trip in America for health and 

pleasure. It includes the Thousand Islands, the ex- 

citing descent of the marvelous Rapids, the historic asso- 

ciations of Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 

River, with its Stupendous Capes, Trinity and Eternity. 
Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide to 


Thomas Henry, Traffic Mgr., Dept. D, 
Montreal, Can. 
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Island, means a journey, going and coming, of 

from 120 to 130 miles, and may be made over 

different roads for the going and return trip: 
HUDSON RIVER 


The varied attractions of the Hudson have 


| been thus summed up by Wallace Bruce: 


“The Hudson has been fittingly styled 
‘An open book with the river as a crystal 
book-mark.’ How real this becomes to the 
tourist who travels over its surface, with the 
record of Washington and Hamilton on its 
opening page, as the steamer leaves New 
York, and catches messages of the past from 
Fort Washington and Fort Lee. What In- 
dian legends cluster about the brow of Indian 
Head blending with the love story of Mary 
Phillipse at the Manor House of Yonkers. 
How Irving’s vision of Katrina and Sleepy 
Hollow becomes woven with the courage of 
Paulding and the capture of André at Tarry- 
town. How the Southern Portal of the High- 
lands stands sentineled by Stony Point, a 
humble crag converted by the courage of 
Anthony Wayne into a mountain-peak of 
Liberty. How North and South Beacon 
again summon the Hudson yeomen from har- 
vest fields to the defense of country, while Fort 
Putnam, still eloquent in her ruins, looks down 
upon the best-drilled boys in the world at 
West Point... 

What stories of silent valleys. told by 
murmuring streams from the Berkshire Hills 
and far away where Stark and Ethan Allen 
triumphed. What stories of Cooper, where 
the Mohawk entwines her fingers with those 
of the Susquehanna, with the poems of Long- 
fellow, Bryant and Holmes, of Dwight, of 
Halleck, and of Drake; aye, and of Yankee 
Doodle, too, written at the Old Van Rens- 
selaer House almost within a pebble-throw 
of the steamer as it approaches Albany. 
What a wonderful book of history, romance, 
and beauty, all to be read in one day’s 
journey.”’ 


COLORADO’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


For health-seeker, sportsman, mountain- 
climber, perhaps there is no region that has 
more to offer than Colorado. And there is 
so much to choose from here, there are so 
many excellent summer resorts scattered 
amid the 60,000 square miles of mountains, 
parks, and plateaus, or along the shores of 
the State’s thousand lakes, that the tourist 
feels the bewilderment arising from a veri- 
table embarrassment of riches. To get an 
idea, by comparison, of what his State has 
to offer, the Coloradan points to the fact 
that the mountain systems of this region 
occupy five times the area of the Alpine 
chains, and that here there are over a hundred 
peaks, each more than 13,500, and forty ex- 
ceeding an altitude of 14,000 feet—while the 
mean elevation of the Alpine ranges is only 
8,500 feet. Mont Blane and the Jungfrau, 
the tourist is assured, is here outmatched 
many times. As for climate, Colorado leaves 
nothing to be desired. With an altitude 
ranging from 4,000 to 14,000 feet, one_can go 
from the cold of perpetual snow to the semi- 
tropical warmth of the southern valleys, and 
in all sections of the State the air is pure and 
dry, and there is an abundance of sunshine. 
The Colorado summer is similar to that of 
Manitoba and the White Mountains, with a 
mean temperature. in July of 85 degrees, 
August 81 degrees, September 72 degrees, 
decreasing from that to 45 degrees in De- 
cember. 

The summer tourist to Colorado usually 
makes his headquarters in Denver, the me- 
tropolis of the Rockies, a city affording all the 
luxuries and variety of accommodation that 
one expects to find in a population of 213,381 
(census of 1910). Here one is at an altitude 





of 5,280 feet, and within easy reach of many 
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summer villages and resorts where living can 
be had in comfortable summer hotels, at g 
variety of prices, or in bungalows, cottages 
or tents, which can be rented by the week. 
month, or for the entire season. Complete 
camping outfits may be rented, including 
fishing supplies, guns, etc., from several re. 
liable firms in Denver, or Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Trinidad, or at other points central 
for the vacationist. The expense of a camp- 
ing trip in the mountains is found, on the 
average, to be extremely low. Thus, it js 
estimated that a party of four may camp out 
in the mountains for an outlay of from fifteen 
to twenty dollars per month each, exclusive 
of railroad fares and possible horse hire, 

Among notable summer resorts there js 
Manitou, near Colorado Springs, at the base 
of Pike’s Peak, the ascent of which is made 
by cog-wheel railway up a nine-mile course, 
At Manitou there are numerous soda and 
iron mineral springs. Not far from here is 
the famous Garden of the Gods, a wonder- 
land of red sandstone, carved by nature in 
fantastic and gigantic shapes. Another well- 
known resort is Glenwood Springs, in west- 
ern Colorado. Here there are fifty sulfo 
saline thermal springs, and the visitor may 
enjoy an outdoor swim in a big warm water- 
pool, or try the vapor cave bath. A favorite 
four-day trip from Denver takes the tourist 
more than a thousand miles among the moun- 
tains, returning to his starting-point without 
twice traversing the same region. 


THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Altho far from equaling in extent the Yel- 
lowstone Park, the Yosemite National Park, 
thirty-six by forty-eight miles in extent, has 
for many years enjoyed the distinction of 
being without a peer in the beauty and sub- 
limity of its natural scenery. The Yosemite 
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Valley, in which are to be seen most of the 
noted scenic features of the park, is a sort of 
cul-de-sac, about seven miles long by three 
quarters of a mile wide. Here are some of 
the most remarkable waterfalls of the world, 
eleven in number, and nineteen mountain” 
peaks and domes, rising from 1,200 to 6,000” 
feet above the floor of the Valley. Of the 
altitudes of the falls, that of Ribbon is given 
as 3,300 feet, the Sentinel, 3,270 feet, and the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Yosemite Falls, a 
total of 2,600 feet. 
south wall of the valley, is famous, perhaps 
more than any of these, for its peculiar grace 
and beauty. The stream composing it is 
thirty feet wide and falls first a distance of 
600 feet, then runs over a pile of débris and 
plunges 300 feet more. From the chief points 
of view the Bridal Veil seems to take but one 
plunge, giving the effect of being 900 feet in 
height. The cliffs and domes that form the 
walls of Yosemite Valley are of solid granite, 
and for the most part are perpendicular and 
with scant vegetation. 

Unlike some of our National parks, Yosem- 
ite can be visited all the year round. The 
weather is usually delightful, and the atmos- 
phere “has a mellow, golden quality that at 
once rests and invigorates.” The striking 
colors, varying with the different seasons of 
the year, make it a painter's paradise. It 
was once the happy hunting-ground of the 
Indians—its name is the Indian name for the 
grizzly bear—and there are numerous leg- 
ends connecting it with the picturesque past 
of the race. To-day, the tourist finds here, 
to occupy him on his holiday, fishing, tramp- 
ing, and riding. For the lover of mountain- 
climbing it is, of course, a region offering 
rare possibilities. 

Of all the excursions from Yosemite Valley 

(Continued on page 1128.) 
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Free Guide 
» Books 


Write toaay. They tell you 
where to go tofind just the kind of 
a good time you want. They de- 
scribe the pleasures and pastimes of 


New England Vacations 


They give the location and altitude of 
every mountain, lake and seashore resort 
with detailed lists of 2,000 hotels and 
boarding houses, including rates and 
accommodations. 

This Helpful Information FREE 
if you write at once for one of these books, 








ual of Summer 
N. Y., NH. & Hartford R. R. Territory 

New oat Vacation Resorts 
Boston & Maine R, R. Territory 

Vacation Board and Summer Toursin Maine 
Maine Central R, R. Territory 

ADVERTISING BUREAU 
Beom 969, Bo. Station, Boston, Mass. 
e The New England Lines 










Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. 
Splendid fishing, yekiios, bathing and 
golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for ** Quaint Cape Cod."’ It's free. 
Write Advertising Bureau, Room 656 
South Station, Boston 


The Lure of the City 


A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 

Just Published. By Daviu James Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















IF YOU ARE 


GOING TO EUROPE 


this season, don’t fail to have 


PRESBREY’S 


Information Guide 


for 


TransatlanticPassengers 
“* The Baedeker of the Ocean” 


Its table of contents covers over 400 
different items of information worth 
many times the cost to new or even 
experienced travelers. 


Seventh Edition, 1911, Now Ready 
Cloth Boards, 50c.; Leather Binding, 


$1.00. Postpaid 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York 
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the one to Mariposa Grove is perhaps the 
most popular. It is a daylight stage ride, 
“with forests all the way.’’. Mariposa Grove 
contains the most famous group of Califor- 
nia’s Big Frees, or Sequoias, “the largest and 
oldest living things in the world.” These 
trees grow to an altitude of 340 feet, and have 
a base circumference of over one hundred feet. 
Estimates of the age of these trees vary from 
the beginning of the Christian era to 4,000 
years before that epoch. Daily service from 
Yosemite to Mariposa Grove is maintained 
during the summer season, and the nearby 
resort at Wawona cares for visitors. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


What are generally considered to be this 
country’s most remarkable group of natural 
features and phenomena are found in the 
tract of land, 3,575 square miles, set apart 
by Congress in 1872 as the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, in northwestern Wyoming. It 
is easily accessible and for travelers within 
the park all kinds of transportation and hotel 
accommodations may be secured. There are 
six large first-class hotels, and smaller inns 
with varying rates. 

The park as a whole lies between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet above the sea level, while on this 
plateau there aré 24 mountain peaks that 
rise over 10,000.feet and several over 11,000 
feet. Most of these mountains have been 
glaciated, and their voleanic origin has given 
to them the remarkable colors and bold out- 
lines for which the whole scenery of this re- 
gion is famous. There are also numerous 
lakes, the largest being Yellowstone Lake, 
7,741 feet above sea level, ten by twenty miles 
in average dimensions—the largest body of 
water at so great an elevation in the United 
States. There are many falls and rapids, 
twenty-five of the latter being counted as of 
special interest. The Cajion of the Yellow- 
stone cuts more than 2,000 feet deep into the 
lavas afild sediments through which the river 
forces its way, and shows many fantastic 
carvings and blendings of color on its walls. 
The Yellowstone enters this Cafion by the 
Upper and Lower Falls, 112 and 310 feet high, 
respectively, whence it flows, a stream not 
more than 200 feet wide, for a distance of 
twelve miles. Principal features of the park 
are the geysers, about seventy in all, which 
rank as the largest in the world. 

Objects of peculiar interest to visitors are 
the wild animals that abound in the park— 
deer, elk, buffalo, and bear. These animals 
are under the protection of the government, 
and can not be hunted or molested. As a 
consequence of this regulation these wild 
denizens of the park have become quite tame, 
and frequently venture upon the roads and 
in the grounds adjoining the hotels. Trout 
abound throughout the lakes, and may be 
caught of from one to three pounds in weight. 
Four varieties are found in the Five Hole 
Coaching is one of the principal 
amusements for the visitor to the park. A 
complete tour of the latter is made in five 
days, at an expense of $46.25. There are 
also four-day and two-day trips, at $36.25 
and $16.25 respectively. 


sLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


On the eleventh of May, last year, Congress 
added to the nation’s. playgrounds Glacier 
National Park, a tract of land in northwestern 
Montana, lying east of the Flathead River, 











touching the Canadian line on the north, and 
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containing approximately 1,400 square miles, 
The extreme length of the Park is from fifty 
to sixty miles. The territory is extremely 
mountainous and is particularly interesting to 
the sightseer, owing to the fact that there are 
in the neighborhood of sixty living glaciers 
within its boundaries. Of these, several are 
easily accessible and are considered by geol- 
ogists, and others familiar with glacial forma- 
tions, to be “the most interesting and in- 
structive ice-sheets on the North American 
continent.” The main range of the Rocky 
Mountains traverses the park from north to 
south, and the formations are said to be of 
the same character as in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

To reach Glacier Park, the tourist leaves 
the railroad at Belton Station, three miles 
from the foot of Lake McDonald, where a 
stage meets all trains. Passengers entering 
the park from the east side of the continental 
divide make either Browning or Midvale 
their stopping-place. On Lake McDonald are 
several hotels offering good accommodations, 
averaging from $3 to $2 per day. These hotels 
are open from June to late in the fall. There 
are also numerous small log-cabin cottages 
that can be rented by the week, either fur- 
nished or unfurnished, as desired. 

There are numerous trips to be made in the 
park, varying in length and interest, and for 
the longer of these practically the only method 
of transportation is the saddle-horse and 
pack-train. One-day trips can be made.to 
Avalanche Basin, Sperry Glacier, Glacier 
Camp, and to several small lakes where good 
fishing can be had. Such features as Granite 
Park, Chaney Glacier, and Iceberg Lake come 
in more extended trips, requiring two days to 
one or two weeks, which can be made to in- 
clude the northern portion of the park. 


TRIPS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Travel to the Pacific Coast promises to be 
quite as large this year as in any former year, 
except, possibly, the year of the Seattle 
World’s Fair. The accommodations now 
provided by the man~ transcontinental lines 
are of such superior excellence that travel 
across the Continent has become a real pleas- 
ure rather than something of a hardship. 
The great continental systems all issue beau- 
tifully illustrated and carefully written 
pamphlets and folders pertaining to Pacific 
Coast trips, and the large touring agencies 
already have in print elaborate outlines of 
special tours. Among the pamphlets espe- 
cially worthy of note for the illustrations in 
colors are those devoted to the Yellowstone 
National Park, the Glacier National Park, 
the Grand Cajion, and Yosemite Park. Tour- 
ists often find, when once they have reached 
the Pacific Coast, that the trip from Portland 
to San Francisco, or between other coast. 
cities, may be delightfully made by steamers. 
Several conventions will be held on the coast 
during the present summer, and these prom- 
ise to attract many visitors. The following 
have been announced.: 


“Electric Supply Jobbers’ Association, Del 
Monte, Cal., April 25-27, 1911; International 
Bible Students’ Association, San Francisco, 
May, 1911; American Library Association, 
Pasadena, Cal., May 18-24, 1911; Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, San Fran- 
cisco, June, 1911; Portland Rose Festival, 
Portland, Ore., June 5-10, 1911; Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Association, San Fran- 
cisco, June 20-27, 1911; American Medical 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal., June 25-30, 


(Continned on page 1131.) 
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HE Battle Creek Sanitarium is not an ordinary health 


Devote 
This Summer 


To Rest, Recreation and Health Building 


At the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


*‘resort.’? It aims to be 


the best place on earth for anyone who is really sick or depreciated in health 


and seriously in earnest about getting well. 
backed up by such an array of records of satisfactory health building, that 
their superior value is no longer disputed. 
ous as you wish to be, take your. summer outing at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, and, amid its interesting environment, with a change of diet, and 
a change of habits, and correct mode of living, get a new inspiration and 
determination from what you see being accomplished in others. 
Before deciding where to go this summer, cut off the coupon and 
send for the Portfolio describing the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Also 
please state approximately what accommodations 
you would require if you should decide to come, fine. golf’ links, op 
and the form of ill health you are seeking to 


THE SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


OFF FOR A PICNIC 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


correct. 


Box 275 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium methods are 


> 
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summer chi 
sine, 


Rest cure. 


driving, motoring. 
country walks. 








If you are not as well or vigor- "THE Battle Creek Sanitarium is a two mil- 
lion dollar plant with 30 qualified physi- 
cians, 300 nurses and medical attendants, 
five to Six hundred other ae < treat- 
ing 6,000 —— annually 
mate pure water, 
scientific regulation o 
calory system under trained dietitians. 
Special bills-of-fare for diabetics and 
other special classes of invalids. 
Outdoor life, 
cal culture, indoor and outdoor 
mnasiums, tennis grounds, 


elightful 
erfect cui- 
diet by 


hysi- 


Box 275 
The Sanitarium 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Without obligating me in any 
way please send Portfolio men- 
tioned in The Lit. Digest. 6-3-11 


and 














HOTELS 














A PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


Scientifically equipped for the treatment 
of all diseases, chronic and acute, except 
contagious and mental, amid all ‘the ap- 
pointments of a refined home. Ideal lo- 
cation. Electrotherapy and hydrother- 
apy. Sun parlors. Spacious verandas and 
other attractive features. Eminent New 
York City Surgeons and Specialists in 
attendance. Booklets. Address Dr. 
BUGBEE, THE BETHESDA, 62 Hamilton 
Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


LOVE POINT, MARYLAND 


At the Extreme North End of 
Kent Island 


Washed by the waters of Chesapeake Bay 
and Chester River. No land breezes. Hotel 
accommodations unexcelled. Boating and 
bathing. The MOST FAMOUS FISHING 
GROUNDS IN THE WORLD. Camping ac- 
commodations can be had or building sites 
acquired. Two hours by boat from Balti- 
more. On M. D. & V. Ry. by train or boat. 
ress 
LOVE POINT BEACH AND PARK CO., 
Centreville, Md. 


ARGYLE INN—6th Season 


Davis Point, Friendship, Me. Three 
dings ; central dining hall. Modern im- 
Fovements. Tennis courts. Satisfactory table. 
Jnrivaled scenery. 1911 cm a ready. Mod- 
erate rates. Hugh ‘Campbell, 


Goldthwaite Inn on soa —_ Bay, 

















Newton, Mass. 





Cool, comfortable. Sailing, bathing, tennis, 
golf. Fine roads forautomobiling. Broilers, eggs, 
Cream, milk. Vegetablesfrom Innfarm. Circular. 








MILFORD, PA. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


Milford, Pike County, Pa. | 


95 miles from New York | 


Opens peas 24. 
City; accommodates 350; most charming 
resort on bank of Delaware River; rooms 
en suite with bath; orchestra, baseball, 
tennis, magnificent roads ; boating, bathing, 
fishing, etc.; no mosquitoes. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 


SPEND YOUR OUTING AT 


‘PICTURESQUE HULETT’S” 


Desirable Fumished Cottages to rent. 
Hulett House opens June 1. 
H. W. BUCKELL, LAKE GEORGE, Pa if 


NEW YORK—Putnam County 
DEAN HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., 
N.Y. Old Summer Resort, pleasantly lo- 
cated, commodious lawns running to lake; fine 
shade trees; perfectly eons Booklet sent 
on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Conn. 
Open all the year. An ideal place sag tae 
Summer's rest. Two hours from New York 
Write for booklet E. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK stop at Bible 
Teachers Training School, Lexington Ave. 
and 49th St. Near Grand Central Station. Ex- 
CELLENT, REASONABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Light airy rooms, many with bath. Safe, 
comfortable and convenient. Write for rates. 


The Mohawk and Cottages. 
Adirondacks % New Hotel Building. 
Heated throughout. Electric lighted. Hot 


and cold water in each room. 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, OLD FORGE, N. Y. 


NERVOUS DISEASES yield especially 
well to Osteopathy under the favorable cli- 
matic conditions of the W White Mountains. 
Send for literature. _ Dr. YNN CUTLER, 
Osteopath, Berlin, N. H 


THE INN Point O’ Woods, 
Great South Beach, L. I. 
Beautiful new hotel. Faces Atlantic Ocean. 
Very desirable. Select clientage. No liquors. 
comes available. Illustrated booklet. Point 
Woods Association, Point O’ Woods, L. I. 


























few vacancies in 


AN EXCEPTIONAL TOUR 
INCLUDING A RARE CRUISE 
June 10th—Azores, Madeira,Gibraltar, Spain, 


Algiers, E urope (with Vienna, B jerlin), $125 
berths on ‘*Romanic” and “‘Lusitania.”’ High- 
class. 90 to 100 days. $675-$835. Small, 


select party. Other tours June 10, 24, etc. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES 
150 Page Illustrated Book, with full information 
in regard to Summer Resorts in Vermont and 
shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway. N.Y. 


Oe 


+o*%,* 














EUROPE AND ORIENT 
30th Year—Limited Parties— 
Exceptional Advantages; Strictly 
first class. Write for programs. 
Dr. & Mrs. 11.8. Paine. Glens Falls, N.Y. 








Walking in Tirol and Switzerland 


Are Special features. Ideal Vacation Tour. 
July 1 and 5. $395 to $450. Booklet. 
Recreation Club, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 

tours. Per- 


Europe=:::: $260 


wide choice of routes; eleven years’ experience 
highest testimonials. Apply at once 





Select 9000 
mile summer 


THE TEMPLE TOURS,S KeaeonSt. Boston, Mass. 








Best Way to Travel 
EUROPE at Moder rate Cost The 
and Orient Send for Booklet DEAL 
J.P.Graham,tideal Tours Wa 
Box 1055-D, Pittsburg y 








Unique Nutshell Boston Guide 
Illustrated, with trolley directions and a 
map. Correct, concise and up-to-date. The 
press speaks of it in highest terms. Ask your 
newsdealer or send 30 cts. in stamps to Nutshell 
Seeing Boston Co., Box 53 Back Bay P. 0., Boston. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


A delightful nine weeks’ tour of Europe. 
Sailing July 3rd. Exclusively first class. 
For itineraries address 

Mrs.E.A.Robson,12 Laurence St., Yonkers,N. Y. 


FOREIGN 











SIDE TRIPS 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE 


HOLLAND 


Very Smal! Expense 


From London ) Start Any Time ? Days 
From Paris jays 
From Berlin ) From Anywhere ; Days 


From London to the Continent 
Night Service—via Folkestone-Flushing 
ay Service—via Queenboro-Flushing 

Quickest and Most Convenient Route 

to Northern and Central Europe. 
Smoothest Sea Trip, New Palace 
Steamers, Largest and Fastest 
Crossing the Channel. 

Write for booklets and itineraries 
showing every detail of delightful tours. 
C. BAKKER, General American Agent 

Netherland State Rys.-Flushing Mail Route. 
Dept. B, 355 Broadway New York 


LONDON 











UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
@ hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


’ ORIENT 
CLARK’S (onefaue CRUISE 
Feb. 1, $400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 5 Hicn 
Crass Rounp tHE Wortp Tours, Monthly Sept. to Jan. 
inclusive. F, C, CLARK, Times Building, New York. 














Position unrivalled in LONDON 
THE 


LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
Family Hotel of the Highest Order in 
Fashionable and Healthy Locality. 
Reduced Inclusive Terms during 
August and September. 
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Real 


CSTaTS 





Peal’ Tstate 4 





EASTERN STATES 





—Princeton— 


“A Town Of Homes” 


Handsome residences with ideal sur- 
roundings — beauty and r t on 


| EASTERN STATES 


WESTERN STATES SOUTHERN STATES 





| 7 Room Cottage’ in Adirondacks, on Silver 


Lake, completely fur- 
| nished. $200 Rental entire season. Good Fish- 
ing, Hunting and Bathing. Supplies pom 
| Farmer. lacs . Kemp, Au Sable Forks, N.Y 


iil. 








every hand. ve ed distant from New 
York and Philadelphia—fast trains. 


Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. 
nished homes also for rent. 


Choice properties in other localities 
for sale or rent, furnished or unfurnished. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 


Fur- 














MASSACHUSETTS—Suitable for 
School or Institution—Large building 


and 34 acres on one of Worcester’s finest 
elevations. See large advt. on another page. 


For Sale—85 Acre Farm 





one mile water front, at famous NARROWS of 


LAK: CHAMPLAIN. Modern house 
barns. Opposite N. Y. State Park and 
of Forts St. Frederick and Amherst. 
ferry connection with Port Henry, 


R. P. Watson, Chimney Point, Vt. 


large 
ruins 
Steam 








COME TO THE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Life’s Worth Living Up Here 
High altitude, p dey wt air, beautiful coun- 
try, good water. I sel) Farms, Homes 
Estates and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what 
kind of property you are looking for. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 





GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 








HE Pioneer and Choicest Sum- 
mer Home Location on the French | 
| Riv er, suitable for Club or several families. | 
| Accessible from all points by Rail and | 
| Steamers direct. Four hours down scenic | 
| Lake Nipissing and French River from dock 
| at North Ba Ontario. Rapids on both sides 
| of Island. Fine canoeing, sailing and motor 
boat course. The key to forty miles ag oo 
| passed river and lake fishing, and 
| vine fishing in numbers and variet 
| America. Naturally stocked from Great 
| Lakes and — from encroachment or 
pera A fished out. Three cabins and $3,000 
tackle and camp outfit go with it, if desired. 
Location strategic and unequaled ; no hard- 
ships to reach. 
WILL SELL FOR $20,000. 
Owner moving to Pacific Coast, will be at 
premises after July.lst to August 20th. 
Address J. B. HALL, No. 135 South 
Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


at 

ON LAKE ONTARIO 

“IDALIA” FOR SALE 

Most attractive home in Canada. 33 acres 
lake front, at Port Hope, near Cobourg. 
Large double brick house; living rooms, 
master’s rooms, 4 bathrooms, billiard room, 
servants’ cottage, stables, etc. Tennis court, 
bowling green, etc. Superb climate. Par- 
ticulars, views, etc., from 





| 


TEN ACRES OF FRUIT LAND 
in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, $50an acre 
and up, means independence i in a few years. 
Fine climate. Write for Pecos Valley litera- 
| ture and six months’ subscription to ‘‘ The 
| Earth,” our land journal, free. C. L. Sea- 
| graves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. 
| F. Ry., 1188 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


| FRUIT $451.11, ALFALFA $177.87, COT- 
TON $135.15 per acre, Carsbad Project, 

| U.S.R.S. Why? Climate! Economical living, 

fy. Rasy Payments. Write NOW to 1G, | 32 miles {rom railroad station, | Price $12.00 

I one-third cash, balance on easy terms or 

| Tracy, Carlsbad, New Mexico. full description of this place and catalogue 


Zand 8% FIRST MORTG AGES ania | other fan farms, eddies 


S 
HUBBELL, 
I can vthigd your money on first class resi- Warrenton, Fauguier Co. " 
dence or business property. Interest semi- 
| annual. Write to J. HARWOOD, MORRIS, 
| Cashier FREMONT STATE BANK, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Virginia Business Farm 

Farm of 350 acres, 150 in timber suitable for 
railroad ties, balance in Blue Grass sod and 
under cultivation. The land is level, smooth 
and wonderfully fertile, is well watered and 
well fenced. This is one of the most profit- 
able farms in Virginia, and as a_ business 
proposition is well worth considering. Ex. 
cellent 9-room house, all improvements, ‘in- 
cluding bath-room, hot and cold water. New 
Barn, 40x60, corm-house, _poultry-house, 
hog-house, etc. Located 1 mile from village, 








Virginia, 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


Write for pamphlet describing Sweetwater, 
the coming and fastest growing city in central 
west Texas. ‘Three trunk lines of railroad, 
Two packing houses building. Close in 
beautiful lots on easy payments with values 
guaranteed by Federal, Guaranty Co. It’s 
money to you to learn about it. 

FRED W. TURNER, Santa Anna, Texas. 














| HIGH INTEREST RATE 
INVESTMENT 

for those wishing the largest possible re- 
turns on their surplus with absolute security. 

Because of rapid development and often 
several crops per year, selected Southwestern 
investments pay best. I can get you highest 
interest rate with perfect security. Write 
for particulars. R. ROY SIBLEY, Consulting 
Engineer, Bradbury Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Large Virginia Estate 
consisting Be 800 acres, 1 mile from Warren- 
ton, the County Seat of Fauquier, with a 
frontage on two County roads. The land is 
gently rolling, the soil most fertile, extremely 
well watered. This is one of the most de- 
sirable properties in Virginia, for anyone 
wishing either a stock farm or a comniercial 
orchard proposition. Frame house, tenant 
house and usual out-buildings. For full*par- 
ticulars of this placeandourcatalogue,address 


Harry M. Hubbell, Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va 





THOUSANDS OF HOMES wanted in 
Southern California. Large profits made 
supplying them. Our demands are greater 
than we can supply. By our plan both the 
small and large investor can share in the 
profits. A postal card will bring information 
and views of California free. California Build- 
ing ,and Investment Company, Department 





R. J. HEMMICK, St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
Country 


rty Wanted? 
If you 4 Pro isted in these columns 


just the property you seek, write us and we 
can put you in touch with reliable —- in 
any section of the country. 


Real Estate Department, LITERARY DIGEST 





C, Pasad Califomia. 











GULF COAST LANDS 


8 per acre; 160 a. up; 4 cash. Adjoining 
ands selling 10 to 40 acre tracts $25a., for 
growing fruit, F comers -" “‘--~ Our lands 
same kind. argain. WINNEGAR, 
4056 Lindell Blvd., St. unin Mo. 


CALIFORNIA with its myriad opportunities 
invites the world. For accurate statistics and 
reliable information on California’s cities, in- 
dustries, lands and products address Depart- 
ment E, California Development Board, San 
Francisco, a public institution. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY for high- 
school man with some money and services to 
invest. Growing private school in Los 
Angeles needs more capital for expansion. 
Real estate security. Address D, 518 Central 

uilding, Los Angeles, California. 





PATENT YOUR INVENTION 
The only way to protect it. Send for our 
free search and contingent fee plan. Free 
ILO_B. STEV 


Co., 
= s., 694 F St., Washington; 203 Monad- 


Blk., Chicago. Est. 1864. Guaranteed 
my Ae net Register and highest rating by 
artindale’s Law Directory. 
START AN EASY AND LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS—We teach you how to establish 
a successful Collection Business and refer 
business to you. No capital required. Little 
competition. Rare opportunities. Write for 


Free pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 56 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








LEARN THE TRUTH about the mail- 
order business before investing in “ outfits.” 
Wewill send our booklet,which rey ananle 
information, free on request. H. SYSTEM 
114, Marion, Kentucky. 


HELP WANTED 





| WANTED-for literary and scientific work, 
capable secretary. College education or equiv- 
alent. Some knowledge French, German; 
stenography and scientific terms (biology and 
medicine). Philadelphia, Pa. Answer fully, 
stating salary expected, etc., to Box 401 Lit- 
erary Digest. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 

TE, San Francisco, California. 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 
easily earn /iberal commissions and also 
can pick up extra prize money by Sersistent 
work. For full particulars regarding 
commissions, prizes, free advertising matter, 

sample copies, etc., address 








DESK 2, 155 FIFTH AV E., N. Y. CITY. 
MACHINERY PUBLICATIONS 





RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water poeer—se atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

RiFe Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





INVEST YOUR SURPLUS FUNDS in 
7% Farm Mortgages well supervised. Every 
client protected. Highest bankers’ references. 
Booklet. HAMILTO N BURCH, Attorney, 
Box 14, McRae, Georgia. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET “‘A” and current 
list of First Mortgage Farm Loans netting 
6% collected and remitted free of charge. 4 

years’ experience. Highest references. E. 

ANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. 

Capital and surplus over $300,000. 


st device for the deaf. 





LIBRARY OF MoDERN Cook1nG and 
Household Receipts, by Christine Terhune 
errick, associate of Marion Harland, 5 vols, 
Encyclopedia of Social Usages. Sent by ex. 
press prepaid on receipt of $5.00 E. F 
MATHEWS, 325 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y" 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








Genuine typewriter bargains. No matter 
what make, will quote you lower prices and 
easiest terms. Write for big bargain list and 
illustrated catalogue. L. J. PEABODY, 
261 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





FOR THE DEAF 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


PATENTS THAT PAY | 
2 Books free : ‘* What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 
Guide. Special offer. Highest references. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize and 
Reward Offers and for books of Great 
Interest and Value to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Puss. PATENT SENSE, —_ 63, 

arrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

TURNED. Send sketch for free report'as to 

yorpne GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 

tions ment sent free. ONE MILLION talog free. 

DOLLARS offered for one inv ention. GranD Rapips REFRIGERATOR Co. 

ents secured by ‘= wr free in Word! s | 183 Clyde Park Av. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
rogress ; sample free. 

VICTOR % EVANS & CO. 


“Patents and Patent Possibilities,” a 72- 
Page treatise sent free upon ~ oom tells | 
what to 2 and where to sell it. Write | | 
to-day. HILL, 913 McGill Building, 

Washington, ». c. | 


Horse or Motor Truck? 
Gasoline or Electric ? 


Long Haul or Short Haul? 


Merchants and Manufacturers are substituting self-propelled 
for horse-drawn trucks and delivery wagons because they 
believe it is sound economics. 

There isa motor truck designed to meet nearty every trans- 
portation need. 

Write to us. If we do not know ourselves, we can refer 
you to those who do know and whose endeavor it is to show 
by carefully worked out and proven figures the economy 
of the motor truck. 





FOR THE HOME 





ONE-PIECE PORCELAIN LINED 
ODORLESS REFRIGERATORS. No 
housewife would use any other kind after in- 
vestigating the merits of the ‘‘ Leonard Clean- 
able.’’ Easily cleaned as achinadish. No 
sou surfaces to catch the dirt. No musty 
smell. always sweet and clean. BUILT TO 
LAST, entire lining is heavy Porcelain 
Enamel on sheet steel. Won’t break, scratch 
or mar. Fifty styles. ‘Polished Oak or Satin 
Walnut cases. Prices to suit every purse— 
$18.90 to $75. We sell direct where we have 
no regularagent. Sample of Porcelain and 














Washington. 





CLARK’S FLY EXIT. Fits neatly at top 
of screen. Flies and mosquitoes walk out, 
but can’t get back. Will last three years. 
Postpaid, 25 me 

Dr. Crark, Carterville, Mo. 











SE ND FOR ABSOLUTELY FREE 
10 DAY TRIAL PLAN of the AURIS. | 
Smallest, lightest, gheaes electrical hearing | 

AURIS CO., Suite 37, 
| 2161 Broadway, New York. 
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(Continued from page 1128.) 
1911; Disciples of Christ, Portland, Ore., 
July 4-11, 1911; National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911;. Cen- 
tennial Jubilee, First American Settlement 
West of the Rocky Mountains, Astoria, Ore., 
August 10 to September 9, 1911; Interna- 
tinal Typographical Union, San Francisco, 
August 14-19, 1911; Grand Aerie, Fraternal 
er of Eagles, San Francisco, August 21- 
98, 1911; American Humane Association, 
San Francisco, October 2, 1911; American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, San Francisco, 
October 3-10, 1911. 


ALASKA AND THE SCENIC NORTH- 
WEST 


Most people who choose Alaska for a sum- 
mer vacation do so with the idea that they 
will have to go through a good many rough 
axperiences. As a matter of fact, however, 
me may see Alaska with a minimum of dis- 
emfort. One may enjoy on this trip much 
the same kind and degree-of luxurious travel 
that has made a trip along the Norwegian 
east so deservedly popular. The traveler to 
Alaska should disabuse him or herself of the 
idea that this land of transcendently gor- 
gous scenery is hard to reach, and offers 
primitive accommodations. ; 
The visit usually begins at Seattle, or 
Tacoma, where are several steamship lines, 
with sailings every few days, that make the 
tour of southeastern Alaska, at an average 
nte of $100, passing up the Gulf of Alaska 
to Skaguay, thence a short distance by rail 
to White Horse, where the Yukon and its 
tributaries are followed to the gulf directly 
wuth of Nome. On this trip down Alaska’s 
geat river system, Dawson City, with a pop- 
uation of over 10,000, situated at the junc- 
tion of the Klondike and Yukon Rivers 1,500 
niles above the mouth of the latter, is the 
principal stopping-place. Here the traveler, 
wually much to his surprize, finds himself 
connected with the outside world by tele- 
gaph. Dawson City, lying almost within the 
shadow of the Arctic Circle, has a modern 
tlephone service, electric lights, water- 
works, daily newspapers that publish tele- 
gaphic dispatches of the leading events 
throughout the world, branches of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, and the Bank of 
British North America, to say nothing of 
xhools, hospitals, churches, and good hotels. 
It is the testimony of numbers of travelers 
vho have spent summer vacations in Alaska 
that the hotel accommodations in Dawson, 
Skaguay, White Horse, etc., are above the 
werage to be found elsewhere in towns of 
equal size. This fact of course recommends 
Alaska to the tourist as a country where one 
tan settle down for a stay of a month or so 
toadvantage, and without discomfort. For 
those who plan a prolonged visit will be found 
lumerous short and easy trips from the cities 
tmed into the interior, to points of rare 
wenic interest, such as, perhaps, can be found 
uly in Alaska. For the sportsman there is 
it abundance of large and small game, and 
the streams, rivers, and lakes are full of fish. 
(aibou, moose, bear, mountain-sheep, and 
goats are the principal game. 


TRANSPORTATION LITERATURE FOR 
TOURISTS 





The general public, when visiting tourist 
Mencies, gets glimpses of the number and 
‘anety of handsome folders and pamphlets 
‘ued by railway and steamship companies 
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The Lure of Woodland and the Sea 





If you crave sight and sound of surf; if you long for hills and woodlands; if you yearn for quiet and 
pastoral surroundings ; if you desire lakes, brooks and quiet waters 


SPEND YOUR VACATION ON LONG ISLAND 


Find out more about this great playground by obtaining copy of book, ‘* Long Island Resorts,” 
mailed on receipt of ten cents postage by addressing the ret 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD, Pennsylvania Station, New York City 


-_»—- 


eneral Passenger Agent, Room 388. 























America’s Greatest Vacation Country 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Land of Evangeline 
Dominion Atlantic Railway S. S. Line 


Superb 19-knot twin screw steamships—‘“‘Prince 
Arthur,” ‘“‘ Prince George” and “ Boston.” 
Equipped with wireless. 

ailings from Long Wharf (foot State Street), 
Boston, Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
at 2 P.M. 

First-class round trip fares: To Yarmouth 

$9.00, Digby $13.00, Halifax $15.00. 


tion to 

J. F. MASTERS, New Eng. Supt., 362 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. R. U. PARKER, Gen’l Pass, Agt., Kent- 
ville, N.S, P. Gifkins, General Manager. 











Tr DSKMUAA 


$20 up Round Trip from New York 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Twin Screw 8.8. ‘‘Bermudian,” 5530 tons. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the dock 
in Bermuda. Electric fans; wireless telegraph. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


To QuZp 0A GS 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. 
Magnificent scenery: Northumberland Strait, Gulf and 
River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. 


| S.S. “ Trinidad’? from New York July 8th and 22nd, Aug. 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated literature. Tours oute | 
lined and additional information supplied on applica | 


| 


5th and 19th, and Sept. 2nd, 10 A.M. Returning from 

Quebec July 14 and 28th, Aug. llth and 25th and Sept. 8th. 
For illustrated pomphiets epply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, Quebec 

Ss. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; THOS. 

COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, New York, or any 

Ticket Agent. 











Leaves 
New York 4.00 p.m. 
Leaves 


Arrives 
Chicago 8.55 a.m. 











it this season of the year. These glimpses, 
Wever, give scarcely more than suggestions 
the splendor and extent of this class of 









20th Century Limited 


“* Saves a Business Day’’ 


Arrives 
Boston 1.30 p.m. G NTRAL Boston 11.50 am. 





Water Level Route—You can sleep 


Leaves 











Arrives 
New York 9.25 a.m. 


Our readers are asked to mention: THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertiser. 
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PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Reminder Bulletin 





@ Travel is the cream of the 
summer vacation. 


@ Many are attracted to the 

seashore and mountain resorts ; 

others embrace the opportunity 
ce 


to see America’’—its his- 
toric and scenic features. 


@ Summer excursion tickets to 
all leading seaside, lake and 
mountain resorts of the United 
States and Canada, bearing 
liberal return limits and good 
by variable and attractive routes, 
are on sale at Pennsylvania 
Railroad Ticket Offices. 


@ Personally- Conducted 
Tours will be operated also to 
the Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebec; Grand Canyon, 
California, Yellowstone Park, 
and Colorado. 


@ For full information about 
Summer Excursion tickets, ask 
ticket agents. 


@ For information concerning 
summer tours address D. N. 
Bell, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The St. Lawrence Route to Europe 
by the 


ROYAL LINE— 


Shortens the Ocean Voyage to less 
than FOUR DAYS 


The steamers Royal George and Royal 
Edward hold all speed records. The English 
port—Bristol—is only two hours’ run from Lon- 
don. Apply nearest Steamship Agent, or to 


Wm. Phillips, G. F. & P. A., Toronto, Ont. 
F. A. Young, Gen, Agt., 66 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. McKinnon, Gen. Agt., Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


literature. To the office of this periodical has 
come, within the past two weeks, matter of 
this kind, which, exclusive of all mere time- 
tables, lists of tours, etc., numbers consider- 
ably more than a hundred items. Many of 
these represent the highest form of the print- 
er’s and illustrator’s art. Half-tone illus- 
trations, numbering thousands, might be 
counted in these pamphlets. They are printed 
on highly calendered paper, colors are often 
used not only on the covers, but frequently in 
the text. Color work so good as may be seen 
in these publications is rarely found in any 
issues of books or magazines. 

Especially notable among those issued by 
railroads in the far West and in Canada are: 
a pamphlet on the Yellowstone entitled, 
“Through Wonderland,” “ Pacific Coast Re- 
sorts,” “The Land of Geysers,” “On the 
Wings of the Wind,” and “ Minnesota Lakes,”’ 
issued by the Northern Pacific Railway; 
“The Challenge of the Mountains,” “ Pacific 
Coast Tours Through the Canadian Rockies,” 
“Home from California,’ “The Hotel Sys- 
tem of the Canadian Pacific,’”’ and “‘ Highways 
to the Orient,” issued by the Canadian Pa- 
cific; “ Hotels and Hydros, East and West,” 
“Progress,” “Above the Clouds in the 
Canadian FF ckies,” “Untrodden Paths in 
the Canadian Rockies,’ “Wild Animals in 
the Canadian Rockies,’ “Wild Flowers of 
the Canadian Rockies,” and “Fishing and 
Hunting,”’ issued by the Soo Line, this line 
reaching some 10,000 lakes in Minnesota; 
“The Algonquin National Park,” “The Lake 
of Bays,” “The Muskoka Lakes,’’ and “The 
Mountains of New England,’”’ by the Grand 
Trunk; ‘Scenic Colorado,” ‘ Yeilowstone 
Park,” “Colorado and Utah Handbook,” 
“Summer Tours to the Pacific Coast,’ 
“The Cody Road into Yellowstone Park,” 
“The Mississippi River Scenic Line,’ and 
“The Big Horn Basin,’’ by the Burlington; 
“The Bread Basket of the World,” by the 
Canadian Northern; “The Georgetown Loop,” 
and “Trouting in Colorado,” by the Colorado 
and Southern; “ California,’ “Colorado under 
the Turquoise Sky,” “Through Scenic Colo- 
rado.and Yellowstone Park to the Pacific 
Coast,” “Little Journeys in California,’ and 
“The Hot Springs of Arkansas,”’ all issued 
by the Rock Island; “The Land that Lures,” 
“Outings in Oregon,” “Fifth Annual Rose 
Festival in Portland,’ and “Crater Lake,” 
by the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany and the Southern Pacific; “El Tovar 
on the Rim of the Grand Cajion,’” by the 
Atchison; “A Thousand Miles Through the 
Rockies,’ and “Panoramic Views,” by the 
Denver and Rio Grande; ‘“ Moose Trails and 
Deer Tracks,’ by the Canadian Northern; 
“To the Scenic Northwest,’ “Where to 
Cast,” “Nine Day Tours of Japan,” “ Fishing 
in the Sky Komish,” “The Oriental Limited,’ 
“Trolley Trips in City and Suburbs”’ (Seat- 
tle), “Ducks and Deer,” “Columbia River 
Outings,’ and “Scenic Hot Springs,’’ by the 
Great Northern; ‘Colorado,’ and “The 
Columbia River,’”’ by the Union Pacific. 

Among the Eastern and Middle Western 
pamphlets worthy of mention are a dozen or 
more dealing each with some select bit of 
territory in New England, including Cape 
Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, Buzzard’s Bay, 
Block Island, Nantucket, and Long Island 


|Sound, issued by the New Haven Road; 


“Summer Homes in the Green Hills of Ver- 
mont,’”’ by the Vermont Central; “ Anthra- 
citations,” by the Lackawanna; “Catskill 
Mountain Resorts,” by the Ulster and Dela- 
ware, and for the territory in the Middle 
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West and South, “The Dells of Wiscongj 
by the St. Paul; “Subterranean Wondem? 
(the Mammoth Cave), and “ Winter Times 
Summerland,” by the Louisville and Ng 
ville; “Niagara Falls,” “The Niagara 
Line,”’ “As Seen from the Train,” and “ 

of New York City,’”’ issued by the 
Valley; ‘Under Sapphire Skies in San Ay 
tonio,’’ by the Missouri Pacific; and “f 
Maine Woods,”’ by the Bangor and Aroos 

Steamboat lines also issue beautifully 
lustrated pamphlets, among the number ¢h 
following: “Plant Line Outings” (the M 
time Provinces), by the Plant Line; “Nig 
ara to the Sea,’’ by the Richelieu and Ontar 
Navigation Company; ‘The Great Lakes an 
Muskoka Lakes and Georgian Bay,” by # 
Canadian Pacific; ‘‘ Rest and Sport ame 
the Rideau Lakes,”’ by the Rideau La 
Navigation Company; ‘“‘ Lake Superior and 
Georgian Bay and Thirty Thousand Islands) 
by the Northern Navigation Compai ny 
“The Great Lakes Route ”’ (Anchor Line) by 
the Erie and Western Transportation 09 
pany; “Alaska Totem Poles,” “ Alaska 
dian Basketry,” “Alaska Glaciers an 
Fields,” and “A Trip to Wonderland,” 
the Alaska Steamship Company; “ Mackinae 
Island,’”’ by the Detroit and Cleveland } 
gation Company; “Muskoka,” by the 
koka Lakes Navigation Company; “H 
son River by Daylight,’’ by the Hudson F 
Day Line; “Around the, World,” by 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company; “ 
Cruises,’ by the Pacific Coast Steamshi 
Company; “The Great Tourist Route, Hal 
fax, N. 8., and St. Johns, N. F.,” by the 
Cross Line, and “A Charming Sea 
the Gulf and River St. Lawrence,” 
the agents Thomas Cook & Son. 

In addition, mention should be m 
summer books of the familiar and stan 
type, which are not only illustrated profu 
but contain details as to hotels and boa 
houses. Among these are elaborate pam 
phlets issued by the Pennsylvania, New You 
Central, Delaware and Hudson, Lackaw 
Long Island, Erie, Ontario and W estern, al 
Central of New Jersey. Some of these rum 
three hundred or more pages in length. 


me a SO Fe Sr es 


HEALTH RESORTS 


In many parts of the country are 
health resorts, to which invalids or § 
invalids wend their way in greater numbed 
during the vacation season than at otf 
times. In the East, such places as Sarai 
in the Adirondacks, and Liberty, in Sulli¥ 
County, New York, have long been fami 
as resorts for consumptives; while Sa te 
Springs and Sharon Springs attract thousal 
for the medicinal virtues of their 
Maine has the famous Poland ie 
waters of which in bottles have become Wit 
known elsewhere in the country. 4 

In Virginia are the Hot Springs and 
White Sulphur Springs; in Arkansas 4 
Hot Springs, which as long ago as 1832 
been declared to be “a national sani 
for all time’; in Washington State” 
Scenic Hot Springs, which are distant 0 
ninety miles from Seattle on the main | 
of the Great Northern; in Pennsylvg 
Cambridge Springs, which have bem ¢ 
“The Carlsbad of America”; in Qued 
Canada, the Abenakis Spring, and in @ 
rado, the famous Glenwood Springs. © 
resorts in the Middle West the sanitariut 
Battle Creek is perhaps the most wit 
known. 
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